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GIVE YOURSELE ft MONTH 


where perhaps you'll take a vi 


TO LIVE fern 


Spend delightful days at Rapallo, San Remo, Santa Margherita on the Italian Riviera, 


lla. Or start at Lake Como, and drift leisurely across to 


Venice ...and then down to Florence, city of priceless art ... and down again through 
the lovely Hill Towns to brilliant Rome, to enjoy the season at the Royal Opera, explore 
ancient ruins, or outfit yourself in the smart shops of the Via Condotti. 


Naples calls... and no one can resist the lure of her bewildering beauty. Sorrento, 
Amalfi, Ravello, Capri... surely each of them deserves a month! But on to Sicily and 
the cities of the sun ... Palermo, Taormina, Syracuse. 


A lifetime? <A thousand lifetimes, every moment crowded with history, romance, 
adventure, color! That’s what Italy holds for you... why not come this Winter? 


WILL IT COST MUCH TO TRAVEL 
IN LUXURY? Not in Italy—you can go 
first class from Genoa to Sicily by way 
of Venice—about 1200 miles—for only 
$19 with the 50% reduction in railroad 
fares (70% for groups of 8 or more). 
And hotels de luxe are only $4.50 daily, 
American Plan, with bath. Further say- 
ings available through Hotel and Gaso- 
line Coupons, and by using Tourist Checks 
or Letters of Credit at the advantageous 
rate of 100 lire for $4.75, Savings also 
apply to new, luxurious hotels in TRIPOLI- 
TANIA, Italian North Africa...all linked 
by modern Roman motor highways. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT, BANK ... or write to us for attractive literature. 


an ITALIAN 4 TOURIST. 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


New York: Palazzo d’Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 333 No. Michigan Ave. e San Francisco: 604 Montgomery St. 


- Leisurely 
S.Berlin 


Sun Deck, S.S. Orcades 


TO AUSTRALIA 


‘The great new air-conditioned 
23,500-ton liners “Orion” and 
_“Orcades’” now lead this famous 

et. Cool and spacious luxury 
and lavish facilities for pleasure 

ake the voyage a wondrous vaca- 
tion in itself! Sailings from Eng- 
nd to the Mediterranean, Red 
, Ceylon and Australia: Orford 
ov. 5, Otranto Nov. 19, Or- 


monde Dec. 3. Later sailings by 
the Orcades and other ships. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS . 
ate offered in great variety, using the 
Orient Line eastward or westward, tickets 
800d for two years. Complete globe-circ- 
ling rates as low as $913.50 Top Class, 
$563.50 Tourist and Second. | 


hrough bookings by your local agent or 
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THE ROUTE 


FL THAT 


LINDBERGH CHOSE 


TWA flies the shortest, fastest 
route coast-to-coast. Takes you 
over Boulder Dam, the Grand 
Canyon, Meteor Crater in a 
luxurious TWA Skyliner. 

See how this modern travel 
saves you both time and money. 
For full information about rates 
and schedules, 
call your local 
TWA agent or 
any hotel, 
travel bureau 
or telegraph 
office. 


Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 


FLY THE 


SKYWAY OF THE “STARS” 


*& %& THE LINDBERGH LINE & & 
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QUICK-FEATHERING PROPELLERS ON PARADE 


The newest type of propeller is set with the blade turned into the wind. It is fast replacing all older models on both military and com- 
mercial domestic planes. 
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NEW WINGS FOR AMERICA’S AIRWAYS. 


Miniature radio sets, called radio-meteoro- 
graphs, which will ultimately provide ac- 
curate weather forecasts ten days in advance, 
are sent up into the stratosphere daily by 


the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


THE hot September sun poured down 
upon a new but small airport, near Los 


‘Angeles ten years ago as a ‘tri-motored, 


high-wing monoplane was being wheeled 
from a hangar by a corps of mechanics. 
Soon the three engines were started and 


by H. P. THOMAS 


two pilots took their posts in a cockpit be- 
hind the center motor. Inside a tiny build- 
ing, at the ticket office, John Monk Saun- 
ders was peeling off $400 to purchase a 
one-way ticket between Los Angeles and 
New York. The first leg of his flight— 
to Salt Lake City—was a turning point for 
air transportation. His trip was the first 
to be made on regular schedule aboard a 
multi-engined transport plane. 

Ten short years have passed since Saun- 
ders’ flight, but nowhere in the annals of 
our industry has greater progress been 
crammed into a fleeting decade. Still amidst 
a galaxy of progressive activity, air trans- 
portation pauses during the first week of 
October to observe the climax of the first 
ten years of air transportation and to peer 
around the corner and view the distant hori- 
zon of the next ten years. The long flowing 
beard of Rip Van Winkle must have 
startled the old gentleman of Sleepy Hol- 
low as he awakened from his mythical sleep ; 
but certainly no greater would have been 
his surprise had he flown with John Monk 
Saunders ten years ago, then took a decade 
off to sleep and awakened during Air 
Travel Week to fly in the tempo of 1938. 

Some may challenge air transportation’s 
right to commemorate its first ten years of 
air-line service in 1938, believing that 1926 
was the beginning. However, in 1926 air 
transport was an experiment. Small single- 


engined ships were used and the lines defi- 
nitely did not encourage passenger traffic. 
The principal theme and support was air 
mail, as it had been since 1918. Pay passen- 
gers either rode on mail sacks or in small, 
cramped cockpits. Pilots and operation 
men alike frankly admitted they weren’t 
keen qbout carrying passengers. 

By 1927, some of the bigger minds in 
air-line service realized that the day was 
not far distant when provisions must be 
made to carry passengers on a large scale 
by air. By the end of 1927—the world 
having been fired by the Lindbergh flight— 
air transportation was emerging from the 
experimental stage. In 1928 the air lines 
were encouraged by splendid prospects for 
the creation and expansion of air service 
with larger multi-engined flight equipment. 

The air-line map of 1928—that is, lines 
that were carrying passengers—was a sparse 
one compared with the network of lines 
today. Sharp is the contrast at Chicago, 
for example, with only two schedules being 
operated daily in 1928—one to the east and 
one to the west. Today, eight lines operate 
non-stop service from Chicago to twenty- 
two different cities. 

During 1928, as air transportation began 
its healthy growth in a campaign to become 
recognized as the outstanding and most 
modern method of travel, 47,840. passen- 
gers were carried. Not all of these were 


BEGINNING THE AERIAL SERVICE BETWEEN BOSTON AND. NEW YORK 


In the spring of 1929 regular passenger service was opened between New York and Boston with the christening at the Boston Airport of the good ships 


Nomentum on the left and Nacomis on the right. 


Courtesy American Airline. 


Courtesy American Airlines 


AIR MAIL-—1911 


The first airmail pilot in the United States 
soared almost one hundred feet into the 
skies between Garden City and Mineola, 
Long Island, with only 9 pounds of mail. 


a? Courtesy T. W. A 


SAFETY FIRST 


One of the greatest menaces to safe flying in the past has been the formation of ice on the 
wings and tail while flying in winter or at high altitudes. Today rubber “overshoes” are put 


on the leading edges of wings and tail surfaces. 


Operated automatically by compressed air 


from the power plants, the rubber covers expand, thus breaking up the ice. 


AIR MAIL 1938 


During an average twenty-four hour period today the airplane lines of the United States carry 
twelve tons of air express and twenty-nine tons of air mail. In 1937, 7,127,369 pounds of express 
were carried, and air mail has almost reached the astronomical figure of 20,000,000 pounds a year. 


Courtesy Pan American Airlines 
3 _ 


flown in multi-engined airplanes by any 
means, for most of the small operators 
were flying small single-engined ships. The 
only foundation one needed to start an air 
line in those days was to have a few pilots, 
an airplane or two and a place to fly to. 
Consequently in 1928, over the nation’s 
routes, a total of thirty-one air-line com- 
panies were operating on regular air sched- 
ules. Today there are only twenty-one com- 
panies flying, since most of those early 
air lines were founded on enthusiasm rather 


GASTRONOMICAL MAGICIAN 


Out of miniature galleys stewards and 

stewardesses on the long runs produce 

elaborate meals as mysteriously and 

with as much skill as a magician pulls 
rabbits out of a hat. 


than sound business reasoning. The obvious 
result was that many companies were either 
merged or absorbed in the years that fol- 
lowed. Most amazing of all of air trans- 
port’s accomplishments has been its constant 
growth through a decade marked by re- 
trenchment in other forms of industry. 

To span the first decade of domestic air 
transportation one has only to compare the 
air-line service of 1928 with the nation- 
wide network of today. The air traveler 
of today knows and understands the ad- 
vantages of air-line travel and prefers it 
to surface transportation because of its 
economy, comfort and speed. The air lines 
keep faith with their patrons by operating 
on principles of safety, passenger comfort 
and schedule efficiency, their functions be- 
ing geared to that order of importance. 

The first coast-to-coast travelers were 
true adventurers. They paid $400 for a 
transcontinental ticket, sat upright in a~ 
small metal chair with little upholstery; 
their plane landed every few hundred miles 
for fuel; little food, if any, was served; 
and the coast-to-coast journey took thisty- 
three hours. In 1938, at the beginning of 
the second decade the flight between New 
York and Los Angeles or San Francisco 
has been reduced to an overnight journey 
in a large comfortable berth aboard a sound- 
proofed transport. The coast-to-coast air 
fare has been reduced to less than $150. 
The business man journeying from his New 
York office to the Pacific Coast does not 
lose a single business hour in spanning the 
continent. 

While development was progressing in the 
establishment of a coast-to-coast and border- 
to-border system to provide a backbone for 
our present-day network of air lines, serv- 
ices were inaugurated to link nearly all ma- 
jor cities in the nation. In addition to the 


ALL ABOARD IN 1929 


Clambering aboard a ship in the old days was about 

as graceful as climbing up a _ ship’s ladder. 

passengers are boarding the plane for the initial flight 
from Buffalo to Toronto in June 1929. 


three major transcontinental routes, trunk 
lines connect the principal cities of north- 
ern United States and Canada with the 
South. In addition to three major trans- 
continental routes and important north and 
south airways, there has been built up a 
nation-wide air transport service which 


_ now touches forty-seven States with direct 


schedule service to more than two hundred 
cities. Through close coordination with rail 
lines, this means that the benefits of air 
transportation, either by direct air or air- 
rail service, are now available to every 
city in the United States. 

With the inception of this vast air-line 
system the number of seats available for 
passenger consumption have increased 
from six hundred in 1928 to three thousand 
six hundred in 1938. Ten years ago an 
average of 131 passengers per day rode on 
air-line planes. Today sees three thousand 
two hundred persons board U., S. air-line 
ships daily. 

Not once in the past ten years has there 
been the slightest let-up in the forward surge 
of air-line development. Economically the 
air lines have grown sounder with the 
passing of each year. In the background 
are engineers and airplane manufacturers 
who are not only keeping pace with air-line 
demands and needs but keeping the United 
States far ahead in technical development. 
Standardization of flight equipment has 
been one of the greater virtues of air-line 
progress in the past three or four years. 
Ten years ago a man making an extensive 
air trip would be likely to fly on seven or 
eight different types of planes. He might 
step into a Fokker F-10 tri-motor and then 
change to a single-engined Boeing, ride for 
a ways in a Ford tri-motor and then finish 
his trip in a Fairchild 71. Today the ma- 
jor lines have pretty much standardized on 


These’ 


Appleton 


ALL ASHORE IN 1938 


Ten years ago all the airlines together flew a total of only 10,673,450 miles. 
1,267,580 passengers flew by day and night over a total of 76,996,163 miles. 
board a plane in New York at five o’clock at night and step out in Los Angeles after a 


Last year 
You can 


good night’s sleep at 7:56 in the morning. 


Douglas, Lockheed and Boeing twin-en- 
gined transport planes. 

The air-line plane of 1928 had an average 
speed of ninety miles an hour. This was 
an exceptionally swift pace, but not the 
zenith by any means. Manufacturers set 
to work to build faster equipment. By 1933 
some of the air lines were operating planes 
with cruising speeds of three miles a min- 
ute. At the turn of the first decade the 
average air-line plane cruises at two hun- 


dred miles an hour, a very remarkable im- 
provement. 

Little or nothing was known about the 
supercharging of engines in 1928. For that 
reason air-line planes flew low, between one 
and two thousand feet. A flight above four 
thousand feet was really high flying. Rough 
air was usually the rule at these low alti- 
tudes and approximately ten per cent of the 
air travelers were troubled by air sickness. 
Little or nothing was known about the 


AT THE PILOT’S WHEELS 


On the first “instrument-flying” 
ying 


man in a subway train, facing six small dials. 


is fantastically elaborate. 


airplanes in 1930 the pilot sat in a cubbyhole like the motor- 
Today the instrument board on the big planes 
Every instrument is in duplicate, and the control can be handed 


over at any time by the human pilot to a robot pilot which can detect and correct the slightest 
deviation from the set course. 
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U. S. Army Ai 
HIGH ALTITUDE FLYING—OLD STYLE 


Yesterday the stratosphere flier dressed like this from 

necessity. Tomorrow he will go up in a sealed and 

altitude-conditioned cabin of a Stratoliner which will 
earry thirty-three passengers. 


Corps 


AIR MAIL FROM 1928 TO 1930 


With a single motor looking like nothing so much as an electric fan, these tiny planes flew 
from Boston to New York, the pilot sitting in an open cockpit dressed for all sorts of weather. 


scientific ventilation of airplane cabins and 
it was not uncommon for a cabin to be 
filled with motor fumes. The heating of 
cabins was accomplished directly from en- 
gine exhausts. 

The modern plane today has a cruising 
range of 1,000 to 1,500 miles flying at 10,- 
COO feet, where smooth air prevails. The 
roaring, booming noise of the throbbing mo- 
tors of 1928 has been eliminated by sound- 
proofing and the cabins are ventilated by 
the constant flow of fresh, filtered air. 
Steamheating is automatically controlled 
and the cabin of the modern transport has 
the atmosphere of a well-appointed living 
room. Long-range flying came in vogue a 
few years ago and today some of the domes- 
tic routes are operating non-stop flights of 


nine hundred miles. The Douglas planes of 
today have bona fide cruising ranges of one 
thousand five hundred miles and test flights 
of nearly two thousand miles without even 
stopping for fuel have been made 

The technical progress of air transpor- 
tation has, of course, done much to bring 
about the high standard of air-line service 
in this country. The pilots themselves have 
graduated from the devil-may-care days of 
the post-war era to possess a high regard 
for the scientific aspects of their work. The 
average pilot of 1928 was a man who, if he 
had two thousand hours of experience, was ~ 
regarded as a veteran airman. He knew 
little about night flying and had no faith 
in theories that some day airplanes could be 
controlled entirely by instruments in his 
cockpit. The average pilot in command 
of a big twelve-ton airliner today is a highly 
professional man who has journeyed a mil- 
lion miles or more in the sky transport 
planes. He is a technical man too, under- 
standing that he has been provided with an 
airplane in perfect condition, every proven 
aid to the science of air navigation, arid 
with a corps of ground workers who are 
studying weather reports, communicating 
with him by radio and generally directing 
the orderly procedure of his flight with 
marked efficiency. 

Today’s pilot is a perfect physical speci- 
men. He undergoes a thorough physical 
examination on an average of every three 
months. He leads a life like any normal 
professional man when he’s not putting in 


1930 to 1931 


By the end of 1930 the pilot had been re- 

tired to an enclosed cockpit, instrument 

flying got its first start, and a new type of 

low-pressure airwheel had been developed 

which was the forerunner of modern auto- 
mobile tires. 
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SHOVING HER OUT 


In the old days it took plenty of elbow grease and a ground crew of husky men to get a ship 


out of the hangar and the engines started. 


Today tractors push the big planes about as if 


they were toys, and electric self-starters have replaced muscle and brawn. 


his maximum of eighty-five hours in the 
air each month. He is a solid citizen in 
his community and is a great student, al- 
ways seeking to improve and strengthen his 
knowledge of air-line flying. Often you 


can find him at his terminal flying a training 
device that simulates every conceivable 
flight characteristic of an airplane, even to 
the guidance of airplanes by directive radio 
beams. 


AERIAL PASSENGERS IN 1938 


Giant Skysleepers have succeeded the Condors on the New York-Los Angeles run, and today forty-five per cent of the nation’s air schedules are operated 


at night. 


AERIAL PASSENGERS IN 1933 


Every year sees forward strides in the safety 

and comfort of air travel, but as far back 

as 1933 sound proofing had progressed suf- 

ficiently so that ordinary radios could be 

used with satisfactory results on the New 
York to Chicago run. 


Motors have reached such a high degree 
of perfection that emergency landings be- 
cause of motor difficulties are virtually un- 
known. Today’s transports are capable of 
taking off and flying with only one engine 
operating. New type propellers have been 
perfected that greatly reduce motor noise. 

Weather has long been an acknowledged 
factor in air transportation and was an 
early handicap to schedule efficiency. The 
system of weather reporting in 1928 was 


(Continued on page 47) 


in importance only to Syracuse, and magnificent temples were built to the old Greek gods. 


THE TEMPLE OF JUNO AT AGRIGENTO 


Acragas, later called Girgenti and since 1928 Agrigento, was founded in 582 B.C. by colonists stemming from Crete and Rhodes. It soon became second 


The Temple of Juno has survived better than most the 


almost continuous warfare which ravaged Sicily from the time of Hannibal to the Norman conquest. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MY 
SICILIAN RELATIVES 


By JERRE MANGIONE 


Photographs by courtesy of the Italian Tourist Information Office 


BE STARTED my trip to Sicily by visiting 
my parents in Rochester. It was the nat- 
ural and dutiful thing for a son of Sicilian 
parents to do. My relatives wanted to see 
me before I left for their native country to 
give me advice, suggestions, and messages, 
and my parents wanted to show me off. 
To them a visit to Italy was an enormous 
accomplishment, easily equivalent to being 
graduated from college or getting a good 
job. 

Most of my relatives were on hand when 
I arrived. The others had already sent mes- 
sages asking me to see them before I left. 
It was virtually a mass meeting, somewhat 
reminiscent of an Italian wedding but, of 
course, without its hired hall, orchestra, or 
children playing tag on the dance floor. Nor 
did I have to pass out almonds to each guest, 
_as is the custom of married couples on the 
day of their celebration. I had merely to 
listen, to take notes and addresses, and hope 
that I would be able to remember who was 
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Cera, ” 


who when I reached the land of my an- 
cestors. 

They listened to the description of my 
itinerary with poignant enthusiasm. These 
were the towns where they had been born 
and raised, where many of their close rela- 
tives still lived. Agrigento, Porto Em- 
pedecole, Palermo—the names were like 
music to them. They repeated them as 
though they found pleasure in just pro- 
nouncing them, They looked at the cities 


on the map, joking about some of the towns 


where the population was so small that 
chickens were said to be included in the 


In brightly painted carts adorned with pic- 
tures of the saints, whole families of gaily 


celebrate. their local 


festivals. 


dressed peasants 


count in order to make the total more im- 
pressive. 

They laughed when they thought how 
amusing it was for me, instead of them, to 
be going to Sicily, and talked about their 
memories, the wonders of Sicilian scenery, 
and the relatives I would be meeting for the 
first time. And they wondered if my 
strange compound of Sicilian dialect, picked 
up when I lived at home, and classroom 
Italian would be understood—and I did too. 

The oldest relative at the party, a great 
uncle, took me aside to tell me how happy 
he felt about my trip. He was more than 
eighty years old. He had been a black- 
smith most of his life and his hands bore 
the hard imprint of his tools. , He talked 
at some length about Garibaldi, for whom 
he had fought as a young man, and urged 


me to memorize the inspiring words of 
“Bandiera Rossa,” the anthem popular in 
Garibaldi’s day. “It is better than any 
prayer,” he whispered, afraid the others 
might hear his sacrilege. When he was 
about to leave, he said, “I would give you 
greetings to give my friends but I am afraid 
that most of them may be dead. I’ve lived 
longer than most of them—God knows how, 
when you consider this terrible American 
climate I have had to endure.” 

Another relative urged me to visit 
Caruso’s birthplace when I got to Naples. 
He was an ardent Caruso enthusiast. He 
sent for some of the tenor’s records, of 
which he owns a complete collection, and 
insisted on playing them for me. With 
each record he played, he would growl 
“Bing Crosby, bah!” and glare menacingly 
at the Italians of the second generation in 
the room because he knew that they pre- 
ferred jazz to opera. 

An elderly cousin of mine, apparently 
acting on a sudden impulse, took a dollar 
bill from his purse and gave it to me with 
this speech: “When I arrived in Italy ten 
years ago to visit my mother, buon anima, 
my stomach bothered me in Palermo for 
nearly twenty days. One day I happened 
to be passing a certain liquor shop. I went 
in, told them to give me a bottle of the best 
cognac they had. I drank the whole bottle. 
It made me very drunk and very happy. I 
found myself a nice park bench and slept 
for a long time. When I woke up, I was 
no longer drunk and my stomach no longer 
bothered me. Now, I want you to take this 
dollar ; when you get to Palermo, go to this 
same liquor shop (he wrote down the ad- 
dress) and ask them for one of their best 
bottles of cognac. Drink it—no matter 
how good or bad your stomach feels—and 
think of me.” 

Ten days later I was in Palermo, follow- 
ing my cousin’s advice as well as I could 
and marveling at his capacity for cognac. 
Vaguely annoyed by the frequent sight of 
soldiers on the street and curious to see the 
city I had heard my relatives discuss all my 
life, I decided to see Palermo some other 
time. I took the next train to Agrigento. 
Within an hour it plunged into a weird 
maze of bare-rock mountains, gigantic 
mounds of stone that arched dangerously 
over the train. The talk I had heard from 
my relatives had led me to expect soft and 
luscious scenery, nothing as stark as this. 
In their homesick minds the crags had ap- 
parently leveled down to soft curves, the 
mountaintops to soft green fields. Yet I 
felt this rocky and gnarled land was more 
in character with the soft-eyed people who 
came fromit. It helped to explain the curi- 
ous combination of kindness and downright 
intensity that many Sicilians have. 

The town of Agrigento starts from the 
top of a rocky hill and unrolls itself down 
to a plain of olive trees and Greek temples, 
continuing to Porto Empedecole, a small 


and_hand- 
woven fabrics lose their garishness in the 
brilliance of the Mediterranean sun. 


colored embroideries 


Vividly 


town of sulphur miners and fishermen on 
the Mediterranean. As the train pulled into 
the station above the city I could see the 
ocean, with the golden-colored temples in 
between contrasting their brilliance with the 
blue of the water. The main part of the 
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SICILIAN PICNIC 


White oxen add a picturesque note to the 


Sicilian countryside, although their eco- 
nomic importance is limited by the scanty 
pasturage which the country affords. 


town. is perched somewhere near the center 
of the hill. Its narrow streets lead into 
each other with steps and slopes, ranging 
up and down haphazardly, many of them 
ending abruptly with a church or a house. 
Aside from the magnificent views it offers, 
the general aspect of the town, with its 
stone houses close together on narrow wind- 
ing streets, is formidable but with good 
reason. In its twenty-five centuries of life 
Agrigento has been the target of many in- 
vaders, chief among them the Carthaginians 
who assaulted the city several times. In 
those days the townspeople joined in fight- 
ing off the enemy. From the windows of 
their homes the people threw buckets of hot 
oil onto the soldiers clogged in the narrow 
streets. 

A committee of relatives, uncles and 
cousins, some of them looking strangely like 
me, met me at the train and five minutes 
later were treating me as though I had 
known them forever. They were at once 
amused by my brand of Sicilian, and its 
occasional interjections of English words 
with vowels stuck on the end of them to 
give them an Italian sound. I was doing 
what most Italians do after they have been 
in America a few years. Now, for the first 
time, I began to realize that many of the 
words I had always regarded as authentic 
Sicilian were nothing but dressed up English 
words. 

Many times I would have to start my sen- 
tences two or three times to express myself 
so that they could understand. Whenever 
I used a Sicilian idiom, there would be a 
howl of laughter and congratulations, al- 
most amounting to relief, for I was thereby 
establishing my identity as a Sicilian, in 
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spite of my bad pronunciation. While my 
relatives were arguing as to where I should 
stay while | was in Agrigento, I made the 
acquaintance of a young man who had been 
asked along to the station because he spoke 
English. His name was Alfonso Amoroso 
(which means “loving one”). He had lived 
in London for a year and spoke the language 
fluently. While my _ relatives bickered, 
Alfonso proposed that we stop by his house 
for a drink before I was “deluged with hos- 
pitality.” 

It was a happy thought. Alfonso’s fath- 
er, who was one of the wealthiest citizens in 
town, owned a villa on one of the highest 
points in the city. The garden was laid in 
the ruins of an ancient church. Around 
its half-crumbled pillars vines and flowers 
wound themselves. And in the niches and 
altars that formerly held statuettes of saints 
grew flowers of brilliant reds and yellows. 
In the patio of the garden stalked a large 
rooster, proud and tyrannical, who tried to 
nip me because I was a stranger to him. 
Alfonso was anxious to hear about New 
York which he hoped to visit some day, and 
we talked until my relatives had drawn all 
their plans for me. 

During the next few days I met scores of 
relatives, and even a number of people about 
to become relatives. Among the latter was 
the pleasant raven-haired daughter of a 
music teacher. She was engaged to marry 
a cousin of mine who had a government job 
in Rome. They had never seen each other. 
Their families had arranged the match, the 
marriage date was set, and the respective 
parents were already treating each other as 
in-laws. I aroused particular interest in 
my cousin’s future wife because she had 
been told that I resembled her prospective 
husband. Maria had, of course, been 
shown photographs of him. She studied 
me carefully, shaking her head and saying 
she didn’t see the slightest resemblance. 
Weeks later I met my cousin in Rome for 
the first time. He spent most of his time 
with me trying to get an accurate picture 
of the woman he was going to marry. 
Every time he saw a handsome young 
woman he would point to her and ask 
eagerly, “Does she look anything like that?” 

Maria’s father, the music teacher, asked 
me to interpret the words of a record sent 
to him by a New York relative. They sat 
around, eagerly watching me while the rec- 
ord was being played, marveling at the 
thought that at last they were going to know 
what the words meant. I wasn’t of any 
help. The record belonged to the boop- 
boop-a-doop period of jazz and the sounds 
that came forth were as meaningless to me 
as they were to them. I tried to explain 
boop-boop-a-doop, but I might as well have 
tried to tell them about the Einstein theory 
in Sanskrit. “How could a nation as rich 
as America have such a poor brand of 
music?” wailed the professor. I tried to 
defend jazz and argue that it was as inter- 


esting to Americans as Verdi was to Ital- 
ians. They all looked very sad and shocked 
and politely changed the subject to Amer- 
ican weather conditions. 

A few mornings later I was awakened 
by the sound of strange drum rhythms that 
reminded me of a Harlem night club in full 
swing. I remembered my argument with 
the professor and wondered if this was an- 
other American record he wanted me to in- 
terpret. My aunt set me right. The drum 
beats were made by peasants wandering 
around the city with long Indian-looking 
drums, announcing the opening of the an- 
nual four-day celebration for St. Cologero, 


the patron saint of Agrigento, who cures 


the sick and maimed. 

The drumming continued for the next 
three days, interspersed with parades of 
gayly bedecked mules and horses bearing 
the food offerings of peasants to the church 


_of St. Cologero.. On the fourth day, six- 


teen of the strongest peasants around Agri- 
gento bore the life-size statue out of the 
church and, followed by nearly everyone in 
town, carried it all over Agrigento. Dur- 
ing the procession, mothers stopped the 
parade to lift sick children into the arms of 
the saint, so that they might be cured. 

According to history, St. Cologero had 
been a missionary doctor from Ethiopia 
whose ability to cure the sick made him so 
beloved that he was canonized shortly after 
his death. There never had been any doubt 
about St. Cologero’s Ethiopian ancestry but 
many of the Sicilians I talked to, patriotical- 
ly inspired by Italy’s recent conquest over 
Ethiopia, were now claiming that he was of 
Moorish origin. 


Among the most ardent of the patriots’ 


was my cousin Gaetano, who could not un- 
derstand, among other things, how anyone 
with Italian blood could bear to live in any 
other country but Italy. It was patriotic to 
be anti-English while I was there and I was 
often scolded by Gaetano for referring to 
my native language as “English” instead of 
“American.” He liked to brag to me how 
his sons, eleven and twelve, could handle 
guns and bayonets like grownup soldiers. 
The boys were just as proud of themselves 
and would come to my room in their smart 
black uniforms, demanding to be photo- 
graphed. Their sister, a handsome child of 
thirteen, kept singing the latest Fascist 
hymns to me and quoting resonant excerpts 
from Mussolini’s speeches. 

Most of the townspeople were less in- 
clined to discuss politics. A few days after 
I had been in Agrigento I became the rally- 
ing point of an amusing group of men who 
dubbed themselves the “Club Latti,” naming 
the group after the fat and frivolous young 
man who owned the town’s radio and sew- 
ing-machine shop. We would congregate 
there every afternoon and swap stories. 
Whenever anyone felt argumentative, the 
subject selected for discussion was either 
women or motor accidents—never politics. 


have quoted him all the time. 


Latti was the natural leader of the group. 
He kept the limelight on me, out of hos- 
pitality, but he took the initiative in all the 
activities of the club. If he felt like swim- 
ming he would close his shop for the day 
and we would take a bus out to the Mediter- 
ranean. One of his ideas of having a good 
time was buying several dozen bananas, 
which are rare and expensive in Sicily, and 
rowing out to an island where we would 
devour the fruit to the sound of his quips. 


In America Latti would have made an 
excellent and popular salesman. His patter 
was effervescent and punctuated with bright 
sayings and advice. If he had known about 
Benjamin Franklin, I am sure he would 
His passion 
for money was literally sensual. He would 
let coins drip out of his fingers into his cash 
register, cocking his ears to hear the ring 
of the money. In one of his desk drawers 
he kept an American dollar bill—for luck. 
On several occasions when he was telling 
me all about the United States and I (in 
self-defense) was telling him all about 
Sicily, he would suddenly kiss the dollar 
bill with a loud smack, exclaiming, “Bella 
America!” He was the most boisterous of 
the group, the most amused and easily the 
happiest. His gossip scintillated with boasts 
of his male prowess. According to him, 
any wife in Agrigento bored with her hus- 
band or craving some extra-marital excite- 
ment would be sure to find her way to his 
door. 


Though dominated by Latti, the Club had 
other remarkable members, among them 
Lazzaro, who was a postoffice clerk by day 
and at night modeled bas-reliefs—on os- 
trich eggs. His tools were sharply edged 
scalpels which he used to describe fine lines 
on the surface of the eggs. One of these 
eggs, suspended in such a manner that it 
could be twirled like a globular map, was 
decorated with panel scenes depicting the 
life of Christ. Fortunately, Lazzaro’s tre- 
mendous patience—one slip of his scalpel 
and his work would=be dripping with egg— 
was well substantiated by his real talent for 
drawing. 

Lazzaro had tried to find someone who 
would buy his egg with the finely etched 
panels of Christ, but so far had not dis- 
covered anyone who would give him enough 
money to compensate for the months of time 
he had put into the work. A few months 
before a rich old woman, recuperating and 
repenting in Agrigento over some mysteri- 
ous injustice she had done her daughter-in- 
law, thought of buying the eggs and sending 
them to the Pope as evidence of her pen- 
ance. Unfortunately for Lazzaro, a recon- 
ciliation between the woman and_ her 
daughter-in-law was brought about shortly 
afterwards and she no longer deemed it 
necessary to make amends. During my 
stay Lazzaro was working on an egg whicn 
would glorify the conquest of Ethiopia. 
Much as they loved him, a few of his secret- 
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ly anti-Mussolini friends fervently hoped 
that Lazzaro would dig his scalpel too deep- 
ly into the shell of his egg. 

The youngest and most romantic of the 
group was a barber nicknamed Figaro. 
Away from the jeers of the others, Figaro 
would harangue me with long autobiograph- 
ical monologues. His life seemed to con- 
sist of a series of love affairs crassly inter- 
rupted by mothers, husbands and older 
brothers. Somehow, when things were go- 
ing well, some irate relative would suddenly 
appear and Figaro would find it wise to 
visit an uncle in a nearby town for a few 
days. 

During the last week of my stay in Agri- 
gento, Figaro insisted that I get a close-up 
view of the Greek temples, with him acting 
as my guide. He promised me information 


that 1 would never get out of any guide- 
book. One morning we packed some 
bread, wine and cheese and drove down to 
the plain below the city, once the famous 
acropolis of the cultured Greek city of 
Acragas. Here were the ruins of six tem- 
ples, built by the slaves captured by the 
Greeks in their battles with the Carthagin- 
ians, melancholy reminders of a glorious 
age. 

Only two temples remain standing to sug- 
gest the magnificence of the Tyrant Theron’s 
monument to the pagan gods of Greece: the 
Temple of Concord, one of the best pre- 
served pagan buildings in existence, and the 
Temple of Juno. Almond and olive trees 
surround the Temple of Concord upheld 
by thirty-four gigantic columns of sand- 

(Continued on page 46) 


TEMPLE TO THE HEAVENLY TWINS 


Little remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, for wind and sun, as well as war, have 
taken their toll from the red-brown porous earth of which these temples were built. 
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FLYING FISH ARE SLOPPY PILOTS 


By HUBERT MALKUS 
Drawings through the courtesy of the Federal Art Project, W.P.A. 


IN the first struggling efforts to create ma- 
chines that would take the air and sustain 
themselves in flight, pioneer designers 
studied birds, insects, even bats and flying 
frogs. But all the while, on the road to 
Mandalay and in tropic waters everywhere 
were the perfect designs for both biplanes 
and monoplanes waiting to be copied by 
aviation engineers who persisted in wasting 
their time on the study of birds and other 
creatures that fly on principles that could 
never be practically applied to man-built 
machines. 

The flying fish must be described in terms 
of wing area, cambers, keelage, angles of 


incidence, horizontal stability and stream- 
lining. All this is shoptalk among aircraft 
designers as well as experts on flying fishes. 
When the structural features of a flying fish 
are measured and analyzed, and its processes 
of flight studied, you have perfect answers 
to problems in aerodynamics that plane 
engineers arrived at tardily after years of 
fumbling with trial and error methods. 
However, unlike birds and insects, flying 
fish make only short flights and the airman- 
ship is faulty. Why this is so is one of the 
mysteries of science. When nature de- 
signed the flying fish she neglected to throw 
in much in the way of brains, and the silly 


Not only on the road to Mandalay do the flying fishes play, but in 

most tropical waters, and they have been seen as far north as 

Massachusetts. Their shrewdest enemy is the dolphin which is often 
able to calculate just.where a flying fish will land. 


creatures continue to shock experts with 
their high percentage of “pilot errors.” 
They seem to be no more adept than the av- 
erage human student pilot who cracks up 
because of clumsiness and carelessness. 

C. M. Breder, Jr., of the research staff 
of the New York City Aquarium, and one 
of the foremost authorities in America on 
flying fishes, believes they just don’t give a 

damn. He has spent weeks observing 

them in flight under all sorts of condi- 
tions, and months studying them in lab- 
», oratories, and concludes there is no rea- 
~ son why they should not fly smartly at all 
times. They could, he believes, if they 
would keep their minds on their work. 
Nevertheless, he admits moodily, they 
frequently make sloppy landings, bounc- 

‘ing being a common fault. Often they 

misjudge the speed or angle of an on- 
coming wave and skip about like a thrown 


flat stone-until, possibly quite by accident, 


they land safely. Sudden gusts of wind 
seem to cause them no end of trouble and 
embarrassment, sending them into crazy 
loops and spins that end in “dead stick” 
landings. Not infrequently he has seen 
them commit the unpardonable error of 
landing flat on their backs. 

Some authorities profess to think that 
such inexpert maneuvers by the fish are in- 
tentional, but Mr. Breder does not think so. 

“Tt is usually clear that the fish had no 
intention at all of landing,” he said, “be- 
cause they will immediately take off again 
after one of the poor or forced landings. 
They are just careless, because there is 
ample evidence that they can make perfect 
three-point landings, and show unusual 
skill in maneuvering in flight to take advan- ~ 
tage of air currents.” 

Still, they are inconsistent, being both 
very good and very bad pilots, and the ex- 
planation, Mr. Breder believes, is a simple 
one. 

“Maneuvers that would have disastrous 
consequences for an airplane,” he explains, 
“are only minor incidents in the life of a 
flying fish. Poor landings, even upside 
down descents, seldom result in any damage. 
So there does not seem to be any important 
reason why they should always land per- , 
fectly. Perhaps if their carelessness caused 
serious accidents or even shook them up a 
bit they would develop a smarter airmanship 
and more perfect flying technique.” 

It was this characteristic carelessness of 
the flying fishes, as well as the more limited 
opportunities of observing them in flight 
and capturing specimens for study, that 
caused the early inventors of flying ma- 
chines to experiment with designs based on 
birds and insects. The vast majority of 
people have never seen flying fishes in ac- 
tion. They are difficult to capture and it is 
impossible to keep them long enough in cap- 
tivity. The only specimens in museums are 
the pickled variety, and it must be admitted 
that they are not impressive in that state. 


The wings stiffen and fold against the body 
so that the total effect is no more inspiring 
than a packed parachute. 

But everywhere were other flying crea- 
tures to intrigue the imaginations of those 
slightly crazed men who first attempted to 
fly. They studied and attempted to imitate 
a large variety of creatures. Other than 
ballooning spiders, which drift by means of 
their wide-flung silk on light breezes, and 
flying squid, which are simply animated 
darts, there are no flying invertebrates ex- 
cept insects. Their wings are stiff mem- 
branes and have some resemblance to the 
wings of an airplane. But they are not 
miniature airplanes. Flight is accomplished 
through the constant vibration of the wings. 
It is a highly successful sort of flight, too, 
but unfortunately man has never been able 
to build an airplane with vibrating wings. 

Birds were the favorite pat- 
terns for the early experiments 
in aviation. Here again they 
were tinkering with principles 
of flight that could not be 
adapted to man-made machines, 4 
for the smaller birds fly by 


_ sustained wing beats, and the NS 


larger ones—buzzards, hawks, 

condors, albatrosses and the like 

—sustain flight by soaring. 

These large birds may be compared to a 
motorless glider. 

Flying mammals, such as bats and flying 
squirrels, flying lizards and flying frogs, 
are comparable to parachutes, and although 
patiently studied, contributed little to the 
development of successful airplanes. 
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Among flying fishes were two distinct 
types, one with a long narrow pair of main 


* 


wings and lateral and vertical rud- 
ders, giving it the essential struc- 
ture of a monoplane. The second 
type, comparable to a biplane, had 
the lower wings staggered fo the 
rear and serving as rudders. The 
power plant is in the fish’s tail, 
which waggles with great strength. 
The fish thrusts the fore part of its 
body out of the water by -rapid 
swimming and then spreads the 
wings. At this point the fish is a pusher 
type of plane. But when the surface speed 
is sufficient for the take-off to be made, and 
the tail takes the air, its oscillation ends 
and the flying fish functions as a simple 
glider. 

The monoplane type of fish is the faster 
in flight, because the body is more highly 
streamlined; but the biplanes have more 
staying power, due to the added lift of the 
second pair of wings, and the squarish con- 
struction of the body or fuselage, with the 
flat under-surface which adds to the lift 
area. Head-on views of flying fishes show 
remarkable resemblance to well-known 
makes of planes that have proved their ef- 
ficiency over long periods. There are 
Lockheed types, with rounded fuselage, and 
the squarish Bellanca models. Precisely as 
airplanes are designed for speed or endur- 
ance, nature has engineered flying fishes 
for various types of performance. 

Nearly all principles that have become 
standard practice in airplane factory blue- 
print rooms can be observed in flying fishes. 
In addition to streamlining that will meet 
any wind-tunnel tests, the wet, mucous con- 
dition of their bodies further cuts down 
wind resistance. Upper surfaces of the 
wings are smooth and flush, the ribbed and 

(Continued on page 44) 


The Exocoetus obtusirostris is a 
monoplane. Unlike the  four- 
winged fish above, this species has 
an underdeveloped lower wing. 


THE GOATHERD 


COMES TO 


THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


Photographs by Schall from Pix 
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Tue goatherd and his flock. are one of the 
oddest sights in the French capital where a few 
old customs still linger in amiable defiance of 
modernity. Since the days of Henry IV goat- 
herds have been permitted to take their flocks 
to Paris to supply the housewives with fresh 
milk. The Parisians see no reason why the 
custom should be abandoned. That explains 
the strange spectacle of a herd of goats trotting 
down the Avenue Foch, quite as indifferent to 
the life of that handsome boulevard as though 
they were walking through a sleepy provincial 
village. They have been grazing in the munici- 
pal fields outside of the city. There they were 
stabled for the night and met the long-eared pig 
and piglet which looked upon the intruders with 
some apprehension. Later on the piglet over- 
came his diffidence and proceeded to help him- 
self to a fresh meal of goat’s milk. At the right 
a goatherd is selling some of the fresh cheese 
which he always carries with him. 


THE CLOISTERS FROM FORT TRYON PARK 


Flowering crabapple trees on the southern slopes of the Cloisters’ grounds recall the orchards which often completely surrounded medieval monasteries, 
while the Cloisters themselves are designed to recapture, even from an outside view, the spirit of the Middle Ages. 


BRINGING A MEDIEVAL MONASTERY 


TO NEW YORK 


By D. A. HAMILTON 


Photographs through the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


SOME THIRTY years ago an American 
sculptor, the late George Grey Barnard, had 
a dream and a vision. The dream, nour- 
ished by many passionate pilgrimages 
through the heart of Roman Gaul—Tou- 
raine, Provence and the borderlands of the 
Pyrenees—was to salvage from crumbling 
ruins all that he might of the fragments of 
monastic art and architecture.. The vision, 
gradually though perforce inadequately 
realized, was to create for his lovely treas- 
ures a home that would be a little island of 
medieval beauty in the turbulent ocean of 
twentieth-century America. 

From such humble origins, enriched -by 
the generosity of many wealthy collectors 
and brought to its present striking fulfil- 
ment by the efforts of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, arose the Cloisters. Perched 
on a hilltop at the northern end of charm- 
ing Fort Tryon Park on Manhattan Island, 
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its Romanesque outlines dominating a lord- 
ly sweep of the Hudson River above the 
George Washington Bridge, this unique 
museum shelters within its four acres of 
ground four centuries of the pathos and 
splendor of western European monastic 
history. Few visitors to New York City— 


certainly none who has walked the cobbled 
streets of Arles, known the magic of Car- 
cassonne or retraced the road of Crusader, 
monk and troubadour—can afford to neglect 
this gracious memorial to a past which, for 
all its romance and nostalgic appeal, was 
very far from gracious. 

A. few words about the structure itself, 
which has been located some distance north 
of Mr. Barnard’s original brick building. 
It is not an exact replica of any one medi- 
eval structure, nor does it attempt to repro- 
duce a composite of many possible models. 
The architectural effect was achieved by a 
masterly handling of elements dating from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century, the 


In Romanesque crucifixes, such as this ex- 

quisite Spanish one, the almost horizontal 

arms, the symmetrical anatomy and the 

flattened folds of the drapery give to the 

figure of Christ a rare spiritual composure 
not found in later representations. 


LOOKING SOUTH TO THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


The gardens of the Bonnefont Cloister have no particular prototype but are based on our knowledge of medieval gardens. The list of herbs which Charle- 
magne ordered for the imperial gardens was an especially useful source, as well as the flowers in the Unicorn tapestries. 


most prominent of them being the tower 
modeled upon that of the abbey of Saint- 
Michel-de-Cuxa, whose cloister is the cen- 
tral feature of the building. A Gothic note 
is provided by the replica of thirteenth-cen- 
tury chapels at Carcassonne and Monsem- 
pron at the southwest end, while sturdy 
rampart walls enclose an ample courtyard 
designed for sightseers and—incongruously 
enough—as a parking space for automo- 
biles. During the ten years of planning by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his able as- 
sociates many other architectural fragments, 
both Gothic and Romanesque, were slowly 
acquired and studied with a view to incor- 
poration in the finished structure. Lime- 
stone windows from a Dominican convent 
at Sens and a set of nine cusped window- 
arches from the Benedictine priory of 
Froville meet the visitor as he comes along 
the driveway of the upper approach, and 
some thirty examples of medieval doorways 
and of stained glass are placed throughout 


A DETAIL OF THE UNICORN TAPESTRY 


The brilliant colors in the Unicorn tapes- 

tries are comparable to the jewel tones of 

fine old stained glass. These tapestries are 

unsurpassed in this country and possibly in 

the world. The portly French burgher of 

the fifteenth century, at the far right, was 
no doubt drawn from life. 


the building, but in such a way that the gen- 
eral impression of unity is admirably main- 
tained. 

This unity, indeed, is no small achieve- 
ment when it is remembered that the build- 
ing encloses no less than four brilliantly 
reconstructed French cloisters, each cleverly 


set apart from the others and all forming 
part of a museum that illustrates, with un- 
usual taste and restraint, some of the finest 
examples of the art and architecture of the 
Middle Ages in France, Spain, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Germany. But such harmony 
was the planned result of a very definite 


Clad in a coat of mail, eyes open and feet 

resting against a small lion, symbol of 

courage, this sepulchral effigy of Jean 

d’Alluye from the abbey of la Clarté-Dien 

exemplifies the idealism of thirteenth- 
century French sculpture. 


policy: in accordance with the original 
vision of George.Grey Barnard, the build- 
~ers of the Cloisters designed it as the home 
of-a special type of art: that of Monasti- 
cism, a way of life which for several hun- 
dred years dominated the culture, education 
and politics of the western world from the 
Mediterranean to the Irish Sea. 

The building itself is constructed of 
American millstone granite suggesting the 
warm tones of the materials used in south- 
ern France. With an eleven-mile stretch 
of the wooded Palisades Interstate Park 
facing it on the Jersey side, the Cloisters 
thoroughly justifies its name by its quietude 
and its remoteness from the fever and 
bustle of the world’s most dynamic metrop- 
olis. Approaching it along the pleasant 
winding driveways the historically minded 
visitor may well imagine himself traveling _ 
backwards in time; five, six, seven hundred 
years, to what an American scholar has 
called “the Renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury.” He will picture its thousands of ab- 
beys and scores of thousands of monks 
obedient to the severe discipline of Saint 
Benedict, of Cluny, the Cistercians, Car- 
thusians and the other Orders, both-lay and 
religious, which somehow managed to hold 
aloft the guttering torch of European civili- 
zation. 

““Atmosphere’’—the sumptuous, lazy, med- 
itative and intensely individualistic atmos-’ 
phere of the Middle Ages—surrounds the 
visitor from the moment he enters the cool 
postern entrance of the Cloisters until, 
saturated with the past, he emerges to re- 
sume his twentieth-century personality. Be- 
fore him, as he stands in the entrance hall, 
is the beautifully carved twelfth-century 
stone doorway from southwest France—and 
in prospect a choice between sixteen distinct 
features, including the reconstructions of 


There are few more charming paintings in 
the early Gothic hall than this Adoration 
of the Shepherds of the Sienese School at 
the left. Beside it, St. Denis, the apostle of 
Paris, carries his mitred head in his hands, 
the traditional representation of this mar- 
tyred saint. The retable at the upper left 
is Spanish in origin. 
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four typical French cloisters; Gothic and 
_ Romanesque chapels; a great variety of re- 
ligious sculpture—and that perfect jewel of 
the weaver’s art, the Unicorn Tapestries, 
magnificently hung in their own hall. 
Because of their prominence and the re- 
markable skill with which they have been 
restored, the cloisters deserve our first at- 
tention. Largest of them all, and revealing 
most fully the grace and charm of this pe- 
culiar institution, is the cloister once at- 
tached to the now vanished Abbey of Saint- 
Michel-de-Cuxa close to the Spanish border 
in the eastern Pyrenees. In its time this 
monastery was one of the most renowned 
of those belonging to the Benedictine Order 
in France. Founded in 878 and enjoying 
the protection of Charles the Bald and 
Count Miron of the noble houses of Con- 
flent and Cerdagne, the Abbey flourished, 
playing the host to many noted personages 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
Cloisters, however, as we see them, were not 
built until the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, though even this date is merely an in- 
ference based on the stylistic peculiarities 
of the carved stone capitals. History was 
not kind to this venerable group of build- 


Most of the capitals in the two sides of the Bonnefont cloister came from the Cistercian abbey of Bonnefont-en-Comminges in southern France. 


Stained-glass roundels such as the one above 

were extensively used in secular buildings, 

although commonly they represented sacred 
subjects. 


ings: in 1654 the monastery was sacked by 
the troops of a local count, and misfortune 
continued unchecked, reaching a climax 
with the senseless pillaging and destruction 
that came in the wake of the French Revo- 
lution. It was not long before fragments 
of the Abbey were scattered all over the 
countryside, parts of the cloister arcade 
even forming part of a bathing establish- 
ment—which fact alone must have made 
the old monks turn in their forgotten 


ARCADES OF THE BONNEFONT CLOISTER 


graves. Luckily, much has been recovered. 

As reconstructed, the Cuxa cloister is a 
little over half of its original size, but so 
skilfully have the recovered fragments— 
capitals, bases, shafts and parapets—been 
combined with new parts and set beneath 
the open sky enclosing a garden with its 
antique central fountain that one can almost 
see the black-robed phantom shapes of 
Benedictine friars silently pacing the shaded 
arcades. 

Adjoining the Cuxa cloister is one of the 
finest reconstructions of monastic architec- 
ture to be found in America: the twelfth- 
century chapter house from the former ab- 
bey of Notre-Dame-de-Pontaut, also in 
southern France. Except for the floors 
and the plaster filling of the vaults, this 
charming Romanesque structure (which 
was once used as a stable) is a stone-for- 
stone and brick-for-brick duplicate of the 
original. Here, as in all chapter houses be- 
longing to the religious orders, the monks 
would assemble in the mornings for general 
discussion of monastery affairs: an interlude 
of talk and, no doubt, whispered rumors, 
before the austere Rule of Saint Benedict 


(Continued on page 42) 


In the 


distance the tall apartment houses emphasize sharply the contrast between this sanctuary of medieval art and the great metropolis. 


The rough stones which contain jade are first sawed into blocks which reveal their true value and possibilities. 


CUTTING THE BLOCK 


Herbert P. Whitlock from F.P.G. 


Such portions as are worthless are 


discarded, and the designer decides what figures can be made out of the rest. 


THE FINE ART OF CARVING JADE 


ASa consequence of China’s conflict with 
Japan, many of Peking’s most famous in- 
dustries have been subjected to serious 
changes, the eventual results of which can- 
not be foretold. Influenced by circum- 
stances over which they have no control and 
harassed with problems which they are help- 
less to solve, the dealers in antiques, the 
manufacturers of Chinese objets d'art, the 
vendors of curios and the sculptors of that 
most highly prized possession, jade, have 
been left high and dry in the absence of the 
pérennial influx of money-spending travel- 
ers to whom they cater and from whom they 
reap their silver and golden harvests. — 
No longer does one see the happy smiles 
or hear the joyous greetings of the jewelers, 
‘curio merchants, embroidery dealers and 
jade sellers who make up the El Dorado of 
the famous shopping center located outside 
the Ch’ien Men. They carried on their 
businesses in the narrow, winding lanes 
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which were identified by signposts in Eng- 
lish such as Jade Street, Flower Street, Em- 
broidery Street, Brass and Lantern Streets. 
To this mine of coveted treasures raced al- 
most every visitor to Peking the moment his 
name was blotted dry on a hotel register. 
And he cheerfully, almost eagerly, parted 
with his money for anything ranging from 
a worthless trinket to a pair of jade vases 
valued at ten thousand pounds. 

War: to the tourist it has meant little 
more than a warning to him to remain com- 
fortably at home and avoid danger. To the 
Chinese merchant who relied upon his com- 
ing, and the resultant disposal of his wares, 
and who was obliged to stock a large selec- 
tion of goods and maintain an adequate 
staff—some of whom spoke English, 
French and German—it has meant ruin 
with a vengeance. Some have got off light- 
ly, largely depending upon the class of 
merchandise dealt in. Some have been able 


to cache their stores, retire to their village 
homes and wait for better days. It is the 
jade merchant who finds himself ina di- 
lemma from which he cannot extricate him- 
self, and the terrific losses which he is now 
taking must eventually be reflected in prices 
when Peking again returns to a normal 
state and the hotels once more overflow with 
visitors from foreign lands with money to 
spend. For the jade industry is like a 
motor car with no brakes; it cannot stop. 
To dismiss the actual workers who day in 
and day out toil on their masterpieces, re- 
gardless of demand, would mean the loss 
of skilled artists who must keep constantly 
at it or lose all the genius and finesse neces- 
sary for the successful production of jade 
carvings. In order that the reader may 
gain some understanding of the losses being 
taken by Peking’s jade industry he should 
first be apprised of those factors contrib- 
uting to the high values demanded for any 


finished jade product. To the inexperi- 
enced, jade is just jade, an emerald-green 
semi-precious stone. Perhaps it sprouts on 
trees, or is recovered from the ocean’s 
depths. How it attains its various finished 
forms and shapes, gains its wondrous luster 
and merits the fancy prices asked for it are 
equal mysteries to the great majority. 

The better qualities of jade are obtained 
in the remote sections of Chinese Turkestan, 
referred to in these days of ever-changing 
geographical names in the Orient as Nan 
Chiang, the southern portion of Sinkiang as 
it was formerly known. The two districts 
Ho Tien and Yu Tien are celebrated for the 
superior quality of their jade deposits, and 
in the hidden ravines of the K’un Lun 
Mountains native prospectors have for cen- 
turies sought the raw materials to satisfy 
the extravagant demands of their emperors 
and the desires of the aristocracy whose 
purses could afford the handiwork of the 
jade craftsmen. 

At the very outset we must disassociate 
ourselves from the prevalent idea that the 
emerald-hued jade, which is known to all 
of us, is the only member of the family. 
There is pai yii, white jade, there is huang 
yu, yellow jade, and the priceless variety 
known as chi tan hwang, taking its name 
from its resemblance to the color of the 
yolk of an egg. There is ch’ing yu, that 
deep sea-green jade for which there is the 
most popular demand, but which is by no 
means the most valuable or expensive. 
There is hei yii, black jade, and there is 
hung yu, red jade, the latter being the outer 
shell of white jade, and this completes the 
list of general classifications. 

In Turkestan, jade—that is the rough 
material—is obtained by two different meth- 
ods. All of us are familiar with modern- 
day oil sleuths, that peculiar clan of fortune 
hunters who appear to have a sixth sense 
for determining the whereabouts of subter- 
ranean oil deposits. The jade industry has 
its human bloodhounds as well, and these 
men roam the hillsides, valleys and river- 
beds, make their secret observations and in- 
dicate to the workmen where to dig for 
jade. Many times they are right in their 
conclusions, though the stones and boulders 
they unearth look worthless to an untrained 
eye. Outwardly they are just stones and 
boulders, but beneath their unattractive 
exteriors they conceal the colors of the rain- 
bow, the sheen of a tropical sea and the 
wealth of a Croesus. 

The second method also employs the un- 
canny skill of the veteran prospector, but 
now he roams the parched riverbeds of the 
area. The torrents of spring and early 
summer have washed down great masses of 
rocks and soil from the mountain slopes. 
During the course of a day these jade spies 
speculate on the possibilities of hundreds of 
vari-shaped stones. Suddenly they pause, 
make a minute inspection and bundle off to 

| (Continued on page 45) 
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Two jade workers are at work 
at the upper left, one of them 
operating a grinding machine 
by means of a foot pedal. The 
diamond driller below is finish- 
ing off the delicate figures on a 
small vase. The other pictures 
show masterpieces of the jade 
carver’s art. The jade junk is 
ready for the hands of the dia- 

mond driller and polisher. 


CHILDHOOD IN A NEW 


IT would be a fib to say that I really had 
traveled in Siberia, and yet as the years go 
by, it becomes familiar country, for I add 
one Siberian friend to another, and last year 
Arsenyevy was translated, and Pavlenko’s 
novel was put into English. Pavlenko’s 
story was as wild as it sounded the year 
before when Boris used to turn it into an 
English all his own, by the light of the 
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Illustrated with drawings from a Siberian primer 


Karilian campfire. His breath short with 
excitement, he would shout, “So it was, so 
it was ... this is no story, this is the life 
that I have lived.” 

Siberia from the railroad track I know— 
that most beautiful and longest of all jour- 
neys, from Moscow to Peking, with the rise 
over the Urals, and the long plains and the 
forests and blue waters of the Baikal Sea, 
and the faces at the platforms turning slow- 
ly, surely into Mongol faces, but never in 
that abrupt fashion that gives Europeans 
and Americans a shock when they travel to 
Asia by sea. Traveling by land to Asia is 
to know forever that we are the human 
race; one race and not five as good Mr. 
Fry set down so plainly in the old geography 
books. 

We had been talking of that old journey 
one morning in Leningrad. I know I was 
homesick for the joys of that trip, half 


Reading and writing are being taught to the primitive tribes of Siberia. Languages that 
were never written are now printed in the Latin alphabet. 
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Blind man’s buff and bean 
porridge hot are games 
played under different names 
by children the world over. 


SIBERIA 


dream, half discovery ; the station platforms 
with the long queues bustling out of the 
train for the hot water, and the little Japa- 
nese diplomat putting his money on his Ger- 
man wife to fetch him his kettle, and me 
laughing at my husband streaking down the 
platform with the best of the Russians. 
And the provodmk, that cross between ~ 
porter and housemaster who presides over 
Russian trains, reading Chekhoy in the new 
cheap editions, amused and astonished at 
the wonders of literature, and all his for so 
little. “Comrade Amerikanka,’ he would 
say, the people in these books have traveled 
on this very train. I know them. They 
are true.” 

All mixed up with other memories of the 
Soviet Union are the numbers of people in 
every walk of life who seize upon the 
stranger for a few words about what-’ 
ever they are reading and over and over 
again make that glowing pronouncement 
about a book: “It is true. I have seen these 
things myself in the life.’ Oh, for the 
freshness of the great adventure of a na- 
tion newly come to literacy. 

The Russians are excited just about 
print; and then in certain political circles 
are more particular about the kind of print 
than anybody else. A comma can make a 
deviation from the way. Write with care, 
read with care, lest worst betide! 

All books are judged in Russia, some- 
what, and sometimes entirely, for their po- 
litical content and effect. Prejudice must 
be exposed not exalted or excused; the 
villain must be labeled. I do not forget 
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the letter of the Russian translator to whom 
I had sent a copy of Julia Peterkin’s 
Scarlet Sister Mary. “How I should love 
to translate this book,” Olga wrote to me, 
“but you forget that in the U.S.S.R. this 
year all black peoples are oppressed. Our 
people will not pay attention to any other 
aspect.” But I ought not to generalize. 
Alexandra, to whom I had sent for a birth- 
day gift a battered copy of Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes, wrote back, “So do our com- 
missars.” And there was the Intourist guide 
who when I asked her the names of her 
favorite English authors replied, “John 
Galsworthy and P. G. Wodehouse.” 

Yes, one hundred and sixty million people 
and one-fifth or one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, it’s hard to remember which, do pro- 
duce more variety of opinion and taste than 
the generalizers have any idea of. 

I could run on for hours as to who reads 
what in the Soviet union, and why; how 
workers from the Lomonossoff porcelain 
works in Leningrad hang on the tram straps, 
reading everything from calculus to the 
new Academia translation of Mademoiselle 
de Maupin. 

Ilin—the young engineer who wrote the 
famous Russian primer called Moscow Has 
a Plan and for whom I was arranging some 
cheerful children’s books; Black on White, 
a history of printing; What Time Is It? a 
history of measuring time; and Men and 
Mountains, that enchanting humorous book 
about the second five-year plan, which 
seems to foretell for all the world an era of 
planning life to avoid floods and famines— 
llin first introduced me to Arsenyev. 

Arsenyev, it seems, was a military cartog- 
rapher who worked for the Czar’s govern- 
ment in Eastern Siberia even before the 
Russo-Japanese war (the first Russo-Japa- 
nese war, shall we say). There are three 
stout volumes of his record showing how 
the lands and rivers lie on the east; exact, 
scientific observation, surveys of valleys and 
mountains, documentation of vegetation, 
and of animal life. And here, there run- 
ning through it is the story of Durzula, a 
primitive nomad hunter who came to the 
campfire Arsenyev had struck one night. 
This Durzula was a man of the woods, a 
man of a thousand years ago, a man who 
had never lived in a house and who had 
never tilled a field, or known a _ town. 
Matched with the animals for quickness of 
eye and ear, he had lived in the forest 
primeval and knew the different winds by 
the very music they made in the tree tops. 
Someone a dozen years ago did a superb 
editing job on the great cartographer’s three 
fat volumes, made of them a story of the 
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The boys of the Gellyak tribe learn to fish at an early age. Their boats are built so that 
they may be used as sleds in winter. 


woods. Edition after edition was put out, 
with pictures, for adults; and for children. 
Over the radio in the children’s hours were 
told and told again the adventures of Arsen- 
yev the great cartographer, of Durzula the 
hunter whom he met in the forest on the 
mountain side. 

For nearly a hundred years James Feni- 
more Cooper has been a favorite author of 
the Russians, and now they seem to have a 
fellow of their own to feed their nostalgia 
for times past, man’s ancient bravery and 
capability against nature, and written by a 
modern, witness of man’s fresh struggles 
against his own clan and still against nature 
too. 

It needs no explaining, the vogue of Ar- 
senyev, especially when you tie it up to the 


ever-increasing industrialization of the 
country, the westernization, the bolsheviza- 
tion, and the. fact that western Europe has 
been inaccessible to Russians because of 
money difficulties and passport restrictions 
both by the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
powers. The past was irrecoverable in 
European Russia. I suspect that many a 
Soviet citizen filtered east in search of the 
mere losing of himself in primitive life. 
For in all the old literature even of the ex- 
iled and maltreated 
political prisoners of 
the Czar’s time and 
later, there is lyric de- 
scription of the blue 
of Baikal ice, the fish 
and the game, little 


The new Siberian school books place a special emphasis on the way things are made and 
the methods by which food is secured. 


memoirs of Lenin shooting hares amongst 
them, of strange wild flowers blooming on 
the Asiatic steppes, waterfalls, and rich 
earth in the mountain valleys of Altai. The 
Russians are romantic and I doubt not 
many merely went back to nature. 

Add to that escapist trickle the whole of 
a government policy: the settling of Si- 
beria, the rapid survey and exploitation of 
its treasures, its mines, its forests; the need 
to build steel mills for tractor materials and 
war materials in the rich faraway safe vast- 
ness of Siberia. Imagine a Klondike rush 
and twenty Gary, Indianas, all in a year. 
So much depending on it, the defense of the 
frontier against Japan, the po- 
litical effect on China of modern 
socialist organization of mass 
industries to the north, not under 
Japanese, British, or American 
control, but under native Com- 
munist direction! 

Not chambers of commerce in 
their most loud-speaking and se- 
ductive tom-tom days, nor steam- 
ship agents recruiting immigrants 
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to build New York subways or the conti- 
nental railways were ever more siren, ever 
promised more than almost any native Si- 
berian speaking of that vast undiscovered 
cold, rich, empty half a continent. I think 
not enough has been written, not about the 
revolution in Siberia, but just the old lure of 
free land, with possible ivory tusks of mam- 
moths thousands of years old and the gold 
of Lena, the Kuznetsk basin, and the mirac- 
ulous creating of whole cities of a hundred 
thousand workers, complete with mills, rest 
homes, kindergartens, baths, and a theater, 
in half a year. “God’s own country,” 
Shemyatski used to call it, stopping to in- 
dulge in local pride, in the midst of organ- 
izing “the first international congress of the 
toiling masses of far-eastern Asia.” Man- 
kind is on the march, in a delirium of 
creation in Siberia, to the double tune of the 
plaintive piping of an Asiatic melody on an 
Asiatic pipe in the mountains of Altai, to 
the strains of soldiers’ and children’s bands, 
blaring now in exquisite time, and now in 
comical dissonance, over the radios, as far 
north as Bering Strait, as far south as the 


planes. 


no longer remote Gobi. 

It is now ten years 
since I rode in the 
wide and comfortable 
wagon lit past Omsk 
and Tomsk toward Manchouli and Harbin. 
Dead are the two Russians who went to 
China, knowing they would die if they went. 
Shemyatski has risen since to be head of 
the Soviet Kino Trust, had a little fame as 
an orderly bookkeeper, made himself thou- 
sands of enemies by knowing nothing what- 
ever about the pangs and fantasies of film- 
making, and so out of a job. I wonder if 
he has now gone back to his old home town 
in Siberia to taste the bitter waters of start- 
ing afresh. Ah, no time for regrets in Si- 
beria. There the waters of beginning at 
the bottom are sweet! Even in the frozen 
months life moves fast, faster, faster... . 
A second railway line has been built to 
Vladivostok, and over the taiga fly the 
Towns have numbers for names. 
Maps are out of date ina year. Read Pay- 
lenko’s novel. On the East it is called, and 
it tells a tale of the furious life, of spies and 
counter spies, of rivers running with blood, 
of factories rising, of girls who live a dozen 
lives, who study oceanography in high 
school, who become radio operators and 
communicate across the very top of the 
world, who grow lettuces in the dark of the 
winter by electric light, who— 

But it is of another Siberia, a mixture of 
the old and the new that I wanted to write. 
Not of the long dispute between Japanese 
and Russian fisherman about the northern 
Pacific seas; not of the commercial (and 
military) air lines that may fly in another 
summer or two across the Bering Sea. Not 


of tales of sabotage by those who will not ~ 


accommodate themselves to the new dream 
and reality of social control. And social 
control it is, even when bureaucracy, neu- 
roticism, venality and nepotism, those at- 
tributes of all societies in some stages of 
development, rear their ugly hydra heads. 
Not of new machines; not of new-found 
gold that changes the money markets of the 
world, and rings in Litvinov’s voice in Lon- 
don and Geneva; not of the strange new 
passengers traveling on the Trans-Siberian, 


not of the Russian engineer who has been, 


buying new machines in Japan; not of mis- 
taken war correspondents traveling home 
the northern way from Shanghai to Paris, 
sure’ the war is over and Japan forever in 
the saddle. No, my most treasured and 
favorite “souvenir of Siberia” is a set of 
children’s school books. ‘ 
Believe it or not, as Paris and Hollywood 
set the styles for next year’s frocks, I hold 
in my hand the pattern that will influence 


the primers babies in 
schools all over the 
United States will 
have in years to come, 
little Indians on res- 
ervations, drawling little boys and girls in 
Alabama, raucous Brooklyn kids, progres- 
sively educated, well-dressed little scions in 
private schools. 

For the new style in teaching reading and 
life does insist on showing the child the sig- 
nificance of the actual world in which he 
lives. In picturing his own life, modern 
education tries to lead the child to the ever- 
widening outer circles of the great world. 
And I think the Institute of Northern 
Peoples in Leningrad has done a better job 
of this than any other institution in the 
world. The disabilities of this institution 
have been its great advantage. 

The Institute was set up with the double- 
barrelled job of making scientific studies of 
the many tribes who lived in Siberia, mostly 
north and east, and of providing political 
leadership by which the lives of these no- 
mads could be adapted to the Soviet system 
in such a way that their native talents 
should not be lost. The example of the 
Americans with the Indians was in many 
ways the Institute’s warning of how not to 
do it. The object was to preserve these 
people, who by centuries of breeding had 
adapted themselves to the climate of the 
north and east, and to bring to them as 
much of modernization as would be of use 
to them. 

Many mistakes must have been made, but 
last year when I visited the Institute and 
laid hands on these primers that so delighted 
me, all the first mileposts had been passed. 
Tribal languages that had never been set 
down before were being studiously set down 
in roman writing. Native artists were be- 
ing given materials for their graphic repre- 
sentations of the life in the taiga, and were 
influencing and being influenced by Russian 
artists in the academies, and in the publish- 
ing houses of Leningrad. Promising young 
people from various tribes—recommended 
by the thirteen cultural bases, administered 
by centers in Murmansk, Archangel, Omsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Yakutsk and Vladivostok— 
were moving gradually from the tundra 
schools, nearly five hundred of which have 
been built in the last years as centers for 
the nomad tribes, to larger centers and so 
chosen ‘for training in Leningrad at “The 
Tent of Miracles” as the Institute is called. 

As to the primers being made at the In- 
stitute they were a revelation of the joys of 
childhood in the taiga, and by the northern 
seas. More important, however, was the 
fact that they presented a mature analysis 
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Among the primitive Siberian tribes the teaching of elemental hygiene is a revolutionary 
innovation. Even the toothbrush is a symbol of progress. 


of the economic essentials of all life: how 
food is got and eaten, how shelter is made, 
how trading is done. Certainly such com- 
munications to the young have been tried 
thousands of times elsewhere; but many a 
teacher with years of studying the reading 
and geography problem in New York has 
shared my pleasure at how simply, beauti- 
fully, and above all poetically and emotional- 
ly these Siberian primers have been made. 
Reproduced with this article are illustra- 
tions from a child’s first reading book which 
certainly merit praise. These pictures show 
the life of the children of the Gellyak tribe, 
one of Siberia’s many primitive peoples. 
Who the special artist is who made them is 
not clear. Mr. G. M. Wasilewic has his 
name on the title page, but for all I know 
he may only have devised the simple phonet- 
ics of the words. 

I do know that in these pictures is the 
record of a lovely and joyous life in a new 
old country. The children fish in the curi- 
ous double-prowed boats, fixed for sliding 
upon snow. Sling shots and bows and 
arrows are their tools and toys. They carry 
little wooden baskets into the woods for 
berries. Their school house is built of logs. 
Their little coats are made of fur and are 
cut like Chinese jackets. Fish and storms 
and skiis are part of their daily lives. When 
the ice goes out in the spring is a recurring 
historic date. They have no stockings and 
their legs are wrapped with hides. The sun 
is low in the sky when they move over the 
snow on their skiis. The fish hang high on 
the drying poles. There are games with 
jumping ropes; and races and hop-scotch 
by some Eskimo name; and butterflies to 
chase in the northern summer; and wild 
geese and swans, too. 

The boots are made of fur; and summer 
mocassins are tied on with string. Bean 
porridge hot and blind man’s buff are games 
by many names played the whole world 
over. You train a husky or a samoyed 
with a little whip made of stick and thong. 
Little girls help their mothers scale fish. 


Little boys may blow the bellows for a 
smithy who sharpens knives under the arc- 
tic sun. The benches are like the benches 
in many an American colonial school, pine 
benches and desks for children, two at a 
desk. Seals and whales and airplanes are 
pictured; and the new trading posts. There 
is a jolly scene in a wash room with the 
water coming out of tanks, and the little boy 
with his shirt rolled down for a scrub, and 
a little girl brushing her teeth like anything 
... East and West, North and South are 
meeting in Siberia. 

The river seines are drawn in by fourteen 
men, seven at each end, letting the net de- 
scribe the full circle of a catch. The dog- 
sled spills a load of school children; the 
children chase a gopher; a kettle is hung on 
a hook from the roof over a fire built in a 
sand box inside a cabin; and tea is served 
on a low stool placed on a low board bed, 
quite in Mongol style. There are bears! 

The primer is tourist literature of the 
most engaging sort, inviting to life in Si- 
beria, full of zest for work and play, leading 
straight from the ancient roving human 
tale of fishers and hunters to the life of 
towns and trams and trains, to side-wheel- 
ers up the arctic rivers, to motor cars, mines, 
factories and tractors. 

Believe me, now that I have had this 
glimpse of the life north of the Trans-Si- 
berian railway, I shall travel back again 
where Froebel and Marx and Stefansson 
and maybe Klondike Annie may drink the 
same inspiriting’ tea and 
trade their various wis- 
doms. 
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THE BILLION-DOLLAR 


A DUST-COATED coupé turns off the 
paved highway and rolls to a stop in front 
of the office of a government-built camp for 
migratories. The sweating, begrimed driver 
leans on his wheel, shouts through his open 
car window to the shirtless WPA camp di- 
rector: 

“Git all the loafers ‘round this dump out 
for the north, pronto! Grapes is comin’ on; 
pickin’ ’em right now. And there ain’t half 
enough hands for the biggest crop we ever 
Seen] 

That’s all. Gears clash, dust puffs in 
diminutive volcanoes from under the wheels 
of the coupé, and the motor messenger is on 
his way to other camps, other jungies. 

Instantly Weedpatch Camp is astir. Mi- 
grants load their battered cars and still more 
battered home-made trailers. Mothers shout 
to their ragged, romping progeny; improv- 
idents borrow and beg oil and gas, offering 
to pawn this or that for future hopes “fer 
jus’ enough juice to git us to the next camp.” 

Twilight, and Weedpatch is all but de- 
serted. Again the careworn fleet of the 
equally careworn migrant clutters up the 
highways. 


CALIFORNIA VINEYARD 


Hundreds of thousands of acres in the San 
Joaquin valley in California are devoted to 


the cultivation of the grape. 
Cresta Blanca Wine Company 


By OLIVER A. MORRIS 


Northward a ragged army rattles and 
rolls by night and by day; northward into 
the Valley of the San Joaquin; northward 
into a little basin which agricultural author- 
ities have called “the most productive spot 
on earth.” Onward they clatter, picking up 
recruits from other camps, until a caravan 
of 100,000, maybe 150,000, job-hunting men 
and women pour into the sandy, heat-ridden 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Out over sweltering, fragrant vineyards 
the tattered workers scatter like a covey of 
flushed quail. Some besiege employment 
offices of a chain of fruit-packing plants that 
string along the railroad right-of-way 
through the city of Fresno. Some go to 
wineries ; others to trucking outfits that have 
contracted to cart a crop of five thousand 
million pounds of grapes from vineyards to 
packing plants, to wineries, to city markets, 
to strings of refrigerator cars waiting on 
sidings to pick up perishable loads and 
whisk them across the continent to the Mid- 
west and the Atlantic seaboard; to frosted 
holds of ships, to jobbers who supply those 
who still prefer to vint their own in home 
basements. 
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For a few days the valley of the San 
Joaquin is a veritable human beehive; Fres- 
no, raisin capital of the world, a human ant- 
hill. Lodi, center of the world’s biggest 
winery, swarms with migrants who have 
come to help the natives harvest ingredients 
for ninety per cent of all the wine made in 
America; more than fifty per cent of all the 
raisins the world is privileged to eat in a 
year. 

From dawn to dusk men and women plod 
between mile-long rows of vines plucking 
two-pound, four-pound, six-pound clusters 
of grapes and piling them on wooden trays 
to dry beside the vines; or dumping them 
on deep-bedded trucks to be hauled to press- 
es, squeezed, seeded and poured into half- 
million-gallon vinting vats. And _ before 
they complete the task they travel the length 
of nearly a thousand-mile strip of central 
California, garnering two billion pounds of 
grapes to make four hundred-million pounds 
of raisins; as many more pounds for wine 
presses, and nearly a billion pounds to be 
eaten fresh. 

But whence these always lean, always 
ragged, often soiled strangers who flit from 


GIANT STORAGE VATS 


The modern American vintner uses scientific methods in making his wines. The temperature 
of the fermenting rooms and aging cellars is regulated to produce just the results he desires. 


Gabriel Moulin Photo 


camp to camp, from crop to crop? Whence 
the mighty horde so suddenly recruited to 


- moil in the fiery furnace of a central Cali- 


fornia summer? Why the license plates 
from a score of states on what seems to be 
all the obsolete motors in all creation? 

Chiefly they are American farmers to 
whom nature and circumstance have dealt 
a double kick in a vulnerable spot. They 
would have to beg or starve in a big city, 
for they never have known cities. But they 
can earn a livelihood, however meager, here 
in the orchards, vineyards, truck gardens 
and cotton fields of California, where agri- 
culture operates on a factory basis and can- 
not function without mobile labor. 

Let’s get acquainted with a typical elderly 
couple: In camps of migratory labor he is 
known as Old Jake, his wife as Maw. Back 
in Oklahoma Old Jake and Maw were Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Somebody, well-to-do ranch- 
ers. But that was in the days before dust 
storms, mopping up the wreckage of lean 
years, wafted away all the top soil of their 
acres; swept the place clean, right down to 
hardpan; cleared it of everything except a 
mortgage. The mortgage, held down by a 
big stone bank, was too heavy for even an 
Oklahoma wind to lift. 

When the last dust cloud passed, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Somebody could open their 
mouths wide enough to talk without chok- 
ing, Jacob telephoned the big stone bank to 
come out at its leisurely convenience and at- 
tend to the trivial formality of foreclosure. 
Then the last of the Somebodys loaded up 
the aging family car, memento of their few 
fat years of a lifetime of farming, roped 
the washboard, tubs, dishpans, wringer, mat- 
tresses, springs, bedclothing, oil cans and 
other portable penates to running boards 
and joined labor’s caravan to California. 
They moved into line with an estimated 
206,000 other horny-handed sons and 
daughters of the soil that blew away; an 
army of those who had been dusted out, 
flooded out, starved out or foreclosed out of 
homes over a big part of what once was 
America’s most prosperous agricultural 
region. 

“Son,” Jake will tell you—every one is 
“Son” to him—“Son, I’ve picked everything 
but pockets all the way from the cotton 
patches of Arazonie to the loganberry patch- 
es of Puyaliup, which is a place in the state 
of Washington. There are other fruit 
tramps that don’t stop even at pockets; but 
they’re starvin’ to death. I’ve worked like 
hell, too; but me and Maw is poorer than 
when we first hit the trail. Why, we ain’t 
got a sound pot to cook in; ain’t got a decent 
pair of overalls between us. And look at 
them tires—all shot to hell!” 

Although it is three years since these 
Oklahomans started to “foller the fruits” 
from the Mexican border to the Canadian 
line, they are still strangers to the perma- 
nent population; will continue strangers as 
long as they must cast their lot with the 
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Wine In 


HARVESTING THE GRAPES 


During the busy harvesting season women work by the side of men gathering the five-billion 
pound crop of grapes. California’s vast grape and wine industry dates back to 1769 when Father 
Junipero Serra planted a sprig of Spanish grapevine before his first mission. 


transitory horde. For to the native worker, 
who serves the year round for one of Cali- 
fornia’s six hundred wineries, a migrant is 
just another fruit tramp, just another irri- 
tating necessity, no matter what may have 
been his former social and economic stand- 
ing. And to the migrant the native farm 
worker is a ‘‘furriner,”’ even if his ancestors 
came to California with the Dons on the 
heels of the Padres. 

Both estimates are libelous. 

Old Jake and Maw end the grape season 
in Sonoma county, working side by side 
with Agostino di Miceli. Agostino is the 
nearest to a friend the Oklahomans have 
found in California. Still, he’s a furriner; 
must be a furriner. Could anyone but a 
furriner talk to these Italians and French, 
Spanish and Swiss, Indians and Mexicans, 
Portuguese and Americans all in their own 
language? Would anyone but a furriner, or 
a Negro maybe, sing at his work? Or drink 
red wine with his meals, even on Sunday, 
in preference to black coffee? Or worship in 
a church built in the shape of a big wine 
cask? Or think of building one like that, 
either? Certainly Agostino’s a furriner; 


there ain’t no other kind of a human that 
does them things! 

But Agostino di Miceli tosses his iron- 
gray head that once was very black, laughs 
with more noise than usual when asked 
what part of Italy he came from. 

“Telegraph Hill,’ he confides in an un- 
dertone, as if to hide a terrible secret. 

And Telegraph Hill is a part of North 
Beach; and North Beach is a part of San 
Francisco. And Agostino di Miceli never 
has been farther from his native city than 
the vineyards of his native state. 

“Well,” he confesses in a gesture of strict 
confidence, “maybe I am an alien. A lot 
of bimbinos believe San Francisco is a for- 
eign city, and that California is a part of 
Russia.” 

Yes, Agostino admits, his parents came 
from the Asti wine district of Italy. They 
helped to found one of America’s great 
wine colonies more than a half century ago. 
Wine growing and wine making are a birth- 
right of the di Miceli clan. 

A fellow workman reveals that Signor di 
Miceli is a master vintner in his own right; 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ODRO Ferci BATUIERIO. 


This portrait of a typical citizen 

of Basle was made by Hans Hol- 

bein when he worked as an ap- 
prentice in that city. 


Like so many important Euro- 
_-~pean cities Basle was originally 
5 a~Roman fortress and later a 

bishop’s see. Its strategic posi- 

tion on the Rhine has assured 
its commercial importance from 
that day to this. 


F.P.G. from an old print 


THE GOLDEN GATE ON THE RAINE 


THERE is a drawing by Hans Holbein 
the younger, the famous painter of Basle. 
It is a portrait of a typical Basler, drawn in 
firm, greyish-brown strokes on white paper, 
slightly colored around the cheeks, mouth, 
chin and nose with red pencil. It is the 
portrait of Jakob Meyer who at that time 
was the maire of Basle. His short ringlets 
curl from under a soft cap in the early six- 
teenth-century fashion, encircling smoothly 
a heavy, strongly built face. His fleshy 
nose, his long chin and sensual but sceptical 
mouth express an essential vitality, which 
is reflected and intellectually refined in the 
eyes. It is the face neither of an ascetic 
scholar nor of a simple peasant, although 
something of both may be found in it, to- 
gether with a certain aristocratic haughti- 
ness: This face could as well represent a 
Basler of our days: it bears all his outstand- 
ing traits: a robust vitality, a positive en- 
joyment of life and living, and a highly 
developed intelligence which, in contrast 
with the sound physical structure, bears the 
very signs of an intellectual climax: scep- 
ticism combined with an extreme self-asser- 
tion. 
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By ANDREW R. MORE 


Hans Holbein was a young artist when 
he drew this portrait; his splendid career in 
England at the court of Henry VIII lay 
still in the future, but every line of the 
early drawing transmits the artist’s person- 
ality, and although we may miss the smooth- 
ness and perfect skill which distinguishes 
his later portraits of John More or Anne 
Boleyn, we already perceive Holbein’s 
specialty; his unrivaled precision and his 
deep artistic intuition of the human char- 
acter as it reveals itself in the human face. 

The Basle in which Hans Holbein lived 
and worked was at her cultural height then, 
sparkling and bursting with new ideas, 
ready for every intelligent newcomer, the 
pulpit of Desiderius Erasmus who preached 
humanism to the world and, in the inter- 
national language of Latin, tore down the 
walls of an old world. Artists and scholars 
followed his call; Basle stirred the minds 
and drew the eyes of all civilized countries. 
Constructive sarcasm, criticism, and elo- 
quence were uncompromisingly used in the 
search for truth. The mystic fog of the 
Middle Ages grew thin and transparent. A 
new era had dawned and Basle became one 


of its watch-towers. There could hardly 
be found a house in Basle that did not shel- 
ter a scholar. 

The “golden gate” on the Rhine, as Basle 
is called, became the gate of intellectual rev- 
olution. There were “kings” and “princes” 
at Basle, and they were rulers of the entire 
world, as their kingdom was the human 
mind. Johannes Froben, “the prince ot 
printers,’ printed more than three hundred 
of the most important books. Erasmus, 
who was called ‘‘the king of science,” led 
the way not only in science, but also in art. 
Hans Holbein drew the illustrations for his 
works; art followed the way of philosophy 
and found an ethical revival in a new knowl- 
edge of life. Basle fulfilled what she was 
expected to stand for; she looked ahead, 
with the flowing Rhine as the symbol of her 
resistless current. Steadily through the 
mind, will and ambition of the centuries the 
character of her population was formed, 
deeply rooted in tradition and inseparable 
from it. Her tradition was the struggle for 
freedom, the striving for humane ideals, the 
proclamation of truth. 

We can easily see how this tradition, to- 
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IN OLD BASLE 


In many of the old thoroughfares of Basle it 
is easy to recapture the sense of the past. 
And few cities in Switzerland have had a 
richer past than the cultured center with 
which are associated the names of the great 
Pope Pius II, the Humanist Desiderius Eras- 
mus, and the artist Hans Holbein. 


gether with her geographical situation, 
brought her to the important position she 
holds today. She lies at the point where 
the Rhine in nervous curves rushes north 
towards German territory. She lies at the 
northwestern angle of Switzerland, an 
angle flanked by two great neighbors, 
France and Germany. She has much in 
common with both. There are strong ties 
with France, constant influences through 
French cultural ideas and actual French 
penetration since the Reformation, through 
French Protestant refugees who were driven 
out of France because of their faith and 
found a new home in Basle where they took 
part in the development of the city. Fur- 
thermore, the Swiss city shares with France 
a democratic attitude, an uncompromising 
love for liberty and freedom of thought. 
But with Germany she has something in 
common which today is perhaps more im- 
portant than any spiritual tie: the language. 

The Basler talks German, the language of 
more than half of the Swiss population. He 
talks a Swiss-Alemannic dialect, but uses 
the pure German language in writing. 
Consequently he not only is easily reached 
by German Fascist propaganda, but also, 
since the newest effort of the Nazis to bring 
all German-speaking people under one ban- 
ner, he has grown more and more uncertain 
about his future. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is of great significance that the 
Swiss Fascist movement, the so-called 
“Front-movement,” has had its worst defeat 
in Basle. The Frontists did not find much 
response in Switzerland at all, but at least 
for a while they claimed some interest 
among the Swiss population!except for the 
population of Basle, who remained curious- 
ly deaf to their doctrines. 

There is also an historical tie with Ger- 
many, though a very loose one: in 1006 the 
Emperor Henry II, the Saint, incorporated 
Basle in the German Kingdom. Basle later 
became a free city, during which period the 
Council of Basle took place and made her 
name known throughout Europe. This was 
the beginning of her continuous cultural 
development. In 1501 she joined the Swiss 
Confederation and has remained a Swiss 
city ever since. But these facts, though 
buried in a thousand years of history are 
apt to be eagerly excavated for the political 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


A statue of St. George and the Dragon adorns 

one wall of the historic minster at Basle. 

Founded in the eleventh century by the Em- 

peror Henry II, the towers of this cathedral 
| still dominate the city. 
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FROM THE AIR 


In this aerial view we look down upon 

the market place of Basle, the oldest sec- 

tion of the city. In the center of the pic- 
ture is the sixteenth-century Rathaus. 


purposes of today which seize upon straws. 

Thanks to the Swiss policy of neutrality, 
Basle has had every chance to develop 
peacefully. Except for the hectic years 
of the French revolution and the Napol- 
eonic regime she has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted peace. She became a center of 
trade and industry. She became the cen- 
ter of an international banking business, 
and also of art and science. Considering 
her cultural and commercial life one can 
hardly believe that she is a city of not 
more than 185,000 inhabitants. Her art 
gallery with the beautiful paintings of 
Konrad Witz and Holbein, her concerts, 
theaters and university make her a place 
of international renown. Again favored 
by her geographical situation she is full of 
visitors from north and south: all the 
principal railroad lines of Europe are cen- 
tered in Basle, and here the two main lines 
converge which connect the Rhineland and 


INLAND HARBOR 


Basle’s position near the French and Ger- 
man frontiers, its importance as a railroad 
junction and its situation on the Rhine 
make it the gateway of Switzerland’s for- 
eign trade and one of the chief industrial 
and commercial centers of the country. 
In this harbor on the Rhine Basle handles 
much of its river traffic. 


THE OLD RAMPARTS 


The Spalen Gate at Basle, erected in 1400, is the finest section of the city’s medieval fortifica- 
tions still standing. It was in the fifteenth century that Basle, despite the power of the bishops, 
became one of the leading centers of the Reformation movement in Switzerland. 


the North Sea area with Italy through the 
St. Gotthard or Simplon passes. 

Basle lies in a plain, but she is backed by 
the wooded hills of the Black Forest, by 
the elegantly drawn ridges ‘of the Jura range 
and the distant Vosges; she is set off by a 
variety of curves, animated by the ever- 
changing atmosphere of a mountainous 
panorama. Within this setting of hazy blue 
and faint violet the Rhine flows on its way, 
broad and powerful, ambitious and domi- 
neering, the dividing line between the two 
main parts of the city, “Little Basle’ and 
“Great Basle.” These two districts are 
very different from each other; they seem 
to exist independently, although connected 
by bridges, people and history. “Little 
Basle” is quiet, less active than “Great 
Basle,” as if she had withdrawn from the 
responsibilities of life to the flat and easier 
bank of the Rhine, satisfied within her sur- 
roundings of lovely seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century architecture, looking contem- 
platively toward the left bank, toward the 
changing scene of “Great Basle’s’’ life. 

The left bank of the Rhine rises sheer 
above the river, crowned by the cathedral 
which stands high up on a vast terrace, with 
its two steeples pointing to the sky. This 
cathedral not only is a monument of art, 
but a monument of destiny. It was built 
and destroyed; it was rebuilt and destroyed 
again; it was, in its fragmentary state, 
handed down from generation to generation, 
accumulating all styles of all periods, and 
finally combining them into one homogene- 
ous edifice. There is on its transeptal 
facade a relief which might be a symbol of 
this cathedral whose history has been noth- 
ing but a struggle all through the centuries. 
This sculptural work allegorically represents 
the destiny of men, or rather life itself: the 
frame of the round window is imagined as 
a huge, turning mill-wheel with men cling- 
ing to its spokes, being lifted up, filled with 
hope and expectations, remaining  tri- 


umphantly on the summit for a short mo- 
ment, only to be drawn downwards in 
despair, by the ever-turning wheel of life. 

Not only the cathedral, but the whole 
town displays styles of all periods, Gothic, 
Romanesque and Burgundian, Renaissance 
and Rococo, and it is this architectural 
variety that makes Basle a city so full of 
surprises, a city never dull, but startling in 
its unexpected moods and tempers. 

Many of her houses are painted in bright 
colors, adorned with murals which depict 
religious or historical scenes and figures. 
But even the plain, unadorned facades are 
intriguing in their nuances: the material 
used for the buildings is the red sandstone 
of the Vosges, or the bluish sandstone of 
Central Switzerland, the pale yellow Jura 
limestone, or the grey St. Gotthard granite. 
The old town is flooded by a diversity of 
colors and further enhanced by those wide, 
green lawns and parks which have replaced 
the old fortification. 

From an architectural point of view, 
Basle’s most fruitful period was the eight- 
eenth century. It was then that the beauti- 
ful patrician homes were built, these palais 
still lived in by old aristocratic families, and 
characteristic of the city. Their facades 
show all the graceful ingenuity of the 
French influence; many of them stand close 
to the Rhine, and their skilfully hammered 
iron gates are precious works of art and 
craftsmanship. 

There are many beautiful buildings of 
earlier periods. Some are unrivaled ex- 
amples of ancient architecture, the Town 
Hall being the most famous among them, a 
Renaissance building which in its propor- 


THE CITY CELEBRATES 


Even the austere and pompous Baslers forget 

themselves and their prejudices during the 

gay days of the Fastnacht. This carnival is 

celebrated with a vivacity that suggests the 
cities of Latin lands. 
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tions and formal conception seems almost 

Italian. 

There are squares with finely carved 
medieval fountains; there is the Spalentor, 
one of the few traces of the old fortifica- 
tion, an interesting building of the early 
fifteenth century; there are winding little 
streets with peculiar names, and strange 
courtyards. ... 

Basle is lovely in its details, beautiful 
in special little spots which one may dis- 
cover all over the city, but her charm lies 
in her very life, in her atmosphere which 
gives her that warm, human personality 
and makes her different from any other 
Swiss city. The atmosphere of a city is 
not merely the sum of its buildings, traf- 
fic, surroundings, of its people’s wealth or 
poverty. It is in the greatest measure 
the reflection of the people’s spirit and the 
influence of the climate. The latter is of 
much greater importance than one might 
generally suppose. The weather makes a 

city smile or frown, laugh or mourn. It 
gives life and expression to its architecture, 
colors the sky, lends fragrance and buoy- 
ancy to the air; it adds a certain “some- 
thing” to a city, that the voice and gait add 
to the perfection of a woman’s beauty. 

The climate of Basle has been described 
as typically Mediterranean, with mild win- 
ters, moderate summers, and little rain all 
the year through. Her character would be 
quite different if she had a harsh climate. 
The conventional bourgeois coldness that 
distinguishes certain quarters is softened 
and somehow mitigated by “good weather,” 
just as the gap between the high-brow 
Basler and the common people is bridged by 
that good sense of humor, that natural 
gaiety which both share. However haughty 
or snobbish the exclusive Basler may be, he 


(Continued on page 43) 


DESERT VALLEY 


Griffith-Williams 


Indian Creek in this wide valley in southeastern Utah makes farming possible for the thrifty Mormons who can make a living where anyone else would 
probably starve. The distant rim is the far side of the Colorado Canyon, some fifteen hundred feet deep at this point. 


HERDING A TOUGH BREED O° 


CATTLE IN 


THE UTAH DESERT 


THE long line of cattle—some seven hun- 
dred head—crossed the railroad track near 
the drab way station of Thompson, Utah, 
and broke into a shuffling run. They had 
smelled water. It was in a shallow dirt 
reservoir at the base of the brown cliffs a 
quarter of a mile from town. It had been 
piped there by the railroad and fenced off 
with barbed wire, that jealous guardian of 
nearly all water in southeastern Utah’s blis- 
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By DAVID LAVENDER 
With sketches by Harold E. West 
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tered desert. Since these cattle were to be 
shipped over the railroad, they were allowed 
by the company to drink—for a fee. 

Under the hot June sun the murky liquid 
looked, and smelled, unappetizing. The 
four cowboys with the drive disdained it, 
anticipating the rare luxury of iced water, 
which was available at a store in Thomp- 
son—also for a price. 

As soon as the cattle had drunk, they 
were moved outside the fence and into a 
rocky cove formed by the cliffs. They 
would be held there until evening, waiting 
for stock cars to be backed up on the siding. 
Then they would be shipped to some spot 
where they could find enough to eat. It 


was summer now, and the land where they 
had been born could no longer support them. 

Most of southeastern Utah is desert. 
Grass and water are scarce. I’ve heard it 
estimated that, on an average, one hundred 
acres are necessary to provide for one cow. 
I’m inclined to think the figure optimistic. 
Poor as it is, however, these enormous 
wastelands can feed more cattle in winter 
than can the relatively small mountains to 
which the stock must be moved in the 
spring. At the start of warm weather, 
therefore, the herds must be pared for their 
natural winter increase. The excess, such 
as this weary bunch of weaners looking 
thirstily through the reservoir fence, is sold 


to buyers on lusher ranges further afield. 

One cowboy stayed to watch the herd. 
The others returned to the chuck wagon and 
built sagebrush fires. It was ten o'clock 
and time for lunch. Breakfast had been at 
four A.M. out on the desert, with Thomp- 
son still five weary miles away. 

The men were tired and looked it. One 
of them was sick. For three days he had 
subsisted on canned milk. Now he couldn’t 
stomach even that, but crawled under the 
wagon to wait his turn at day-herding the 
cattle. He was too miserable to eat, but 
not to work. As he stretched out on the 
hard ground, it came to me that his was the 
spirit by which the Mormon pioneers are 
still subduing one of America’s most stub- 
born frontiers. Without it there would be 
no Utah. 

We asked one of the cowboys how far 
this drive of cattle had come. 

“We left the home ranch on Indian Creek, 
south o’ Moab,” he said, “ten days ago on 
this last lap o’ the trip. Before that we 
had to gather these dogies. Some of ’em 
came a long way—clear from the junction 
o’ the Colorado an’ San Juan rivers. About 
a hundred an’ fifty miles as the hawk flies. 
God knows how far by the crooked trails 
we have to travel.” 

The measured distance, we sensed, was 
unimportant. A mile out here has no mean- 
ing except in relation to the hours required 
to cover it. So we asked how long the 
cattle had been on the trail. 

“Since they were born,” the puncher said 
and went on to explain how stock are 
ranged in that fantastic land which borders 
the east wall of the upper Colorado Canyon. 
In the fall the cattle are drifted down from 
the high, pine-covered plateaus into the 
numberless canyons and pifion flats of the 
lower desert. Throughout the winter they 
are moved in small bunches from pocket to 
pocket, as range conditions demand. Many 
cowboys handle this never-ending migra- 
tion, one group picking up where another 
leaves off. Often riders on one part of the 
range never see the other parts, though it 
is grazed by the outfit for which they work. 
The country is too vast for a single crew 
to cover it all. 

“T’ve heard tell that south o’ here is the 
biggest stretch of unfenced land in the 
United States,” the cowboy added. “I 
wouldn’t know for sure about that. But I’ll 
wager it’s the rockiest, the meanest, an’ the 
hardest to get around in.” 

His words wakened an old curiosity. For 
years Mel Griffith and I had heard tall tales 
about the “tough breed o’ cattle an’ the 
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tough breed 0’ men” who roam the Utah 
desert. Now we decided to backtrack these 
steers and see for ourselves. 

To get south we picked a side road which 
staggers off through the Colorado canyon 
from near the postoffice of Cisco. Shortly 
after we reached the river the canyon walls 
took on that brick red hue so characteristic 
of southern Utah. The gorge deepened, 
until we were crawling in purple shadows a 
thousand feet below the rim. One running 
board of our automobile scraped the cliff ; 
the other appeared to hang over the choco- 
late river. 

After a few miles of difficult driving the 
canyon widened. Great monoliths of sand- 
stone towered up from the basin floor. The 
La Sal mountains looked down through a 
break in the crimson walls, their snow- 


crowned peaks contrasting strongly with the 
blazing heat of the canyon. But the things 
which held our eyes were the vivid green 
farms. Purple alfalfa blossoms scented 
the air. Neat buildings dozed in the shade 
of dancing poplar leaves. If ever peace and 
well-being were epitomized, it is in this 
tiny oasis. 

We recalled a bit of Brigham Young’s 
philosophy. The great colonizer had urged 
his people not to seek the land solely as a 
means of livelihood but rather to reverence 
it as a way of life. The distinction had 
seemed subtle to us before. Now, looking at 
those farms in the maw of the canyon, we 
had a glimpse of what he meant. 

Some miles farther downstream the can- 
yon ramparts fall away once more; and 
once more the Utah pioneers have seized 


SENTINELS OF STONE 


Huge red sandstone ramparts stand like fortresses guarding the wastelands of southern 
It is estimated that a hundred acres are necessary to provide sufficient pasturage for 
one cow—meager pasturage at that. 


Utah. 


THE PORTAL OF LIFE 


Augusta Bridge, or The Portal of Life to call it by its Indian name, is one of the three 

superb natural bridges in White Canyon, Utah. Twisting along the path of least resistance, the 

creek attacked the soft canyon walls from both sides and eventually bored a way through. 
Its now almost dry bed is a fairyland of animal and plant life in a desolate country. 


on this bit of open arable land to wrest 
farms from the desert. A town has sprung 
up named Moab. Its chunky, purely utili- 
tarian houses, often constructed of native 
red stone, are set in roomy tracts, shaded 
by poplar, mulberry and cottonwood trees. 
Every yard has its climbing roses, its trel- 
lis of grape vines. Clear water flows in 
grass-lined ditches at the edges of the 
streets. Fat milch cows wander the side 
roads. Bees swarm over the outlying alfalfa 


fields. 


This scene is repeated on a smaller scale: 


(Moab’s nine hundred souls make her the 
metropolis of southeastern Utah) in each 
of the few scattered villages to the south. 
They are such tiny spots in the vast, over- 
whelming wasteland that one is apt to whisk 
through them without realizing that they 
can boast as heroic foundings as can any 
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towns in America. And as_ historically 
unique, for southeastern Utah was settled 
from west to east, in complete reversal to 
the nation’s classic population trend. 

In the middle of the last century Mor- 
mons drifting south from Salt Lake through 
Utah’s great central valley looked to the 
east and saw the malpais—the Bad Lands. 
If they had been swayed by appearance, 
they would have studiously avoided the 
section. For it is a formidable country 
of stark mesas, black shrouded with cedar 
forests, wrinkled by echoing red canyons, 
and warted with gray and crimson buttes. 
It is burned and waterless. And if this were 
not enough to discourage travel, there was 
the Colorado canyon, a fearful gorge half 
a mile deep, whose dusky walls showed no 
opening in all the hundreds of weary miles 
between Moab and Lee’s Ferry, in Arizona. 


But Mormons are notorious for ignor- 
ing hardships. They went east. One group 
defeated the Colorado at a place called 
Hole-In-The-Wall creek. Where they could, 
they blasted a dizzy foot trail out of rock. 
Where they couldn’t, they performed the 
incredible feat of lowering horses and 
wagons down the almost perpendicular 
walls with ropes. The horses were then 


swum over the river and the wagons ferried. 


These pioneers continued east to the banks 
of the temperamental San Juan river, where 
they founded, in the 80’s, the quaint town 
of Bluff. Life there has changed little. 
The trading post still does a brisk trade 
with Navajos, who ferry their wool across 
the river in flat-bottomed rowboats. The 
Indians come into town also to cut cotton- 
wood branches, which they heap up, in the 
lazy fashion that has prevailed for cen- 
turies, into conical_huts for living quarters. 

North of Hole-In-The-Wall Creek, to- 
ward the Robbers’ Roost country where 
Matt Warner, Butch Cassidy and other 
famous badmen hid from the law in the 
90’s, is the Dandy Crossing over the Col- 
orado. Here another of the almost unbe- 
lievable episodes in the settling of south- 
eastern Utah took place. Cowboys started 


east from middle Utah with some three 
Somehow they 


hundred head of stock. 


worked that ponderous herd through the 
Bad Lands and down to the river; some- 
how swam it across the roaring torrent, 
and maneuvered it out the other side, the 
first cattle and the first white men to see 
the inhospitable breaks around White Can- 
yon. No ancient history this. The man 
who led that drive still rides the wild 
range of the Abajo Mountains, still tames 
the hard acres of the desert with his plows, 
as vigorous a pioneer today as when he 
blazed the trail into a land that other men 
said could never be settled. 

This is the country we were on our way 
to visit. Following directions given us by 
the cowboys in Thompson, we drove some 
twenty miles south of Moab. Dim tire 
tracks led west into the wasteland. Wherever 
it was possible to force an automobile, the 
cowboys had said, that was the road. 


The road continued incredibly bad. The 
canyon widened and fences appeared, mark- 
ing off fields in which alfalfa was the main 
crop, alternated now and then with red top, 
timothy and corn. Mowing machines 
clanked busily. Slings attached to tower- 
ing spruce masts swung great loads of hay 
from wagon to stack. We marveled at 
these derricks; the huge poles had been 
brought from the mountains over the fear- 
ful road we had just traversed. It seemed 
- an impossible feat, yet here they were. 

The ranch where we stopped was primi- 
tive. There was no barn, simply a saddle 
shed and lean-to for machinery. Grain 
for horses was stored in rat-proof steel bins. 
There were two bunkhouses, built of rough- 
hewn cedar and daubed with red mud. 
Each had three small rooms, whitewashed 
inside. Most of the fifteen cowboys were 
‘away, but the twenty-odd hay hands over- 
flowed the bunkhouses and spread their 
beds under the peach and apple trees of the 
orchard. A scaled black kettle hanging over 
one of the outdoor fire pits showed that the 
ranch made its own soap. The dirt cellar 
back of the meat house was piled high 
with home canned fruit. Center of the out- 
fit was the cook shack and the log dining 
room. 

The next day a couple of cowboys in- 
vited us to accompany them on a “little 
sashay.” They were, they said, “Going to 
have some fun bustin’ renegades.” As we 


rode along, they told us that Utah cattle 


are “good rustlers.” In their search for 
grass and water the animals penetrate sec- 
tions which would seem to defy a mountain 
goat. They become wild and bolt at the 
sight of a rider. Handling them often in- 
volves desperate races over the rock-strewn 
ground. Some escape completely and re- 
treat far back among the stark mesas and 
forbidding canyons. Often they are not 
seen for years by men. They breed and 
their maverick (unbranded) offspring can 
hardly be classified as domestic animals. 

The ranch pays a bonus for the capture 
of these renegades. And since the cowboys 
consider the attempt to be great sport any- 
how, it is no wonder that our companions 
whistled cheerfully as we pushed deep into 
the desert. 

At dusk we came to a little box canyon. 
A previous rainstorm had left some green- 
ish water in a pothole in the rocks. On see- 
ing it, one cowboy exclaimed— 

“Good! We can camp here tonight!’ 

We had brought a pack horse on which 
we carried our beds, but no provisions. Mel 
and I were tightening our belts, preparatory 
to starving as cheerfully as possible, when 
we noted one of the cowboys digging indus- 
triously in the pink sand. Presently he un- 
earthed a food cache. 

We learned then that two or three times 
a year men are sent out with pack trains 
loaded with provisions. (Wagons of course 
can’t travel in this rough country and are 
used only on trail drives to the railroad.) 

Food and grain for horses are stored 
at intervals throughout the desert, some- 
times in boxes, sometimes in sand that 
is loose enough to balk digging raids by 
prairie dogs or rats. The uncertainty of 
water makes permanent camps impossi- 
ble. A good spring one year is dry the 
next; today’s sandy ravine may contain 
moisture the following season. This ex- 
plains why, in this territory of over 
a million acres, there is not a single 
house. 

The next morning we sighted five 
head of wild cattle. They bolted like 
deer. With a whoop the cowboys set aft- 
er them. We had no choice but to follow, 
for there was no telling where the race 
might end. The horses seemed as eager 
as we to make the capture—more eager 
than I, it must be confessed. We crashed 
through trees, jumped arroyos and boul- 
ders. Finally one cowboy got close 
enough to rope a steer. He jerked it 
flat, then tied it to a tree and came on 
after the rest. The other cowboy also 
caught and tied one to a pinon. The 
race went on. Suddenly a heifer keeled 


PLAYTHING OF THE WIND 


Standing like a monument to the pioneers 
who came to southeastern Utah in the 
middle of the last century, this giant mono- 
lith fantastically carved by wind and frost 
rears itself stubbornly from the barren soil 
in apparent defiance of the law of gravitation. 


over, dead. She’d run so hard that she had 
literally broken her heart. 

We cornered the remaining two on top 
of a rim about a hundred feet high. One 
tried to dodge back and was promptly 
roped. The other, seeing escape to be 
impossible, jumped over the rim and was 
killed on the boulders below. The cow- 
boys later told us that this was no isolated 
occurrence. Particularly bad renegades 
seemingly prefer suicide to capture. 

We collected the steers we had caught 
and dragged them, bawling and fighting, 
at rope’s end to the camp in the box can- 
yon. There the cowboys looped a rope 
around the horns of each, tied them to trees, 
and left them. In two or three days the 
men would return with gentler cattle, in 
whose company the chastened renegades 
could be managed—maybe. If the wild 
ones still proved fractious, they would be 
led, a feat made possible by the fact that 
continual fighting at the rope around their 
horns rendered their heads sore. Conse- 
quently they are tractable to pressure put 
on the rope and follow where pulled. This 
is cruel, perhaps, but only by such meth- 
ods can the fierce brutes be subdued. 

This headlong riding is not without dan- 
ger to the punchers, especially if one hap- 
pens to be alone. I know a man whose leg 
was broken by a falling horse. Somehow 
he managed to set the bone himself, catch 
his pony, and get into the saddle. It took 
him two days and a night to cover the 
sixty miles to the nearest ranch house. 
He was without water the entire distance. 
His comment: 

“There was a couple o’ times along the 
way when I wondered if livin’ was worth 
the trouble.” 

After subsisting for several days on the 
stale tepid water that collects in tanks in 
the rock, it was a relief to reach White 
Canyon and find a tiny spring. It was 
strong with alkali, but it was cool and 
fresh. As we rested beside it, we spied 
some prehistoric picture writing on a 
smooth cliff. On a ledge above this were 
the ruins of a primitive pueblo, or “Moqui 
house,” as local residents call these rem- 
nants of the Southwest’s first civilization. 
Such ruins abound in southern Utah. In- 
deed, many of the pueblo villages have 
never been explored. 

The next morning we started out to 
look for Indian ruins through as mag- 
nificent a gorge as I have seen. Its course 
was tortuous—‘‘as crooked as a dog’s hind 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ALONG THE 
FLOWING 
HIGHWAYS IN 


EUROPE 


Photographs by D. V. from Black Star 


Fall brings to an end one of the most ex- 
hilarating and popular of European sports. 
Thousands of young people have completed 
their canoe trips over the flowing highways 
that lead through so many beautiful regions. 
There has been abundant excitement and ad- 
venture along the varied waterways and, if we 
are to judge by these pictures, plenty of 
romance as well. The couple in the lower 
picture are enjoying the view of the Wachau 
from a spot high above the Danube. 
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NEW YORK TO NEW YORK - 
VIA MONTREAL ; 


It makes little di ime of » 
pe once what time of © Wells Riversand I suggest that you follow 


year you see the Grand Canyon—its im- 
mensity will always be beyond the in- 
tellectual grasp of the average person. 
Nor does it matter, so far as the eye is 
concerned, when you see the palm-girt 
shores of Florida—palms are no respec- 
ters of seasons. Only in the north is 
there a complete transformation of thé 
earth with the changing seasons. I think 
the men and women who founded our 
New England schools must have walked 
some October day through these woods 
that “ache and sag and all but cry with 
color” and picked the sites for their 
schools where autumn was at her pagan 
best to offset the colorlessness of their 
external lives. If any excuse is needed 
to spend a vacation in New England in 
October, you can always think of your 
grandchildren, real and _ hypothetical, 
and start out on a collegiate “grand tour” 
to see where you want them to be edu- 
cated when they grow up. 

If you live in New York, there is no 
need to tell you to choose the parkway 
you like best to get out of the city. 
If you live on Long Island you may pre- 
fer to take the ferry from Port Jefferson 
to Bridgeport. In~either case, Yale in 
New Haven will be your first stop, then 
on to Hartford on the Connecticut by 
U. S. Route 5 where Trinity, though 
small, deserves consideration. There’s a 
road up to Springfield on both sides of 
the river through fertile valleys and vast 
tobacco fields, but I especially like the 
one on the eastern side because it passes 
through the charming town of Long- 
meadow. 

Beyond Springfield there is a flock of 
schools, with the eternal triangle of 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Amherst only a 
few miles apart and the Mt. Holyoke 
and Mt. Tom range within hiking dis- 
tance. Back on Route 5 again, go on to 
historic Deerfield; then past Greenfield 
and across the Vermont border through 
Brattleboro and Bellows Falls, with no 
educational interludes to distract you 
from the scenery until you reach Dart- 
mouth at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

From Hanover on you can take time 
out for all sorts of excursions and since 
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his is really a color quest, you might as 
well do it properly and detour to the 
hite Mountains. Route 5 crosses 302 at 


the latter route to Littleton, Bretton 
Woods, through Crawford Notch to Glen; 
hen ae foul Pinkham Notch on 
the eastern side of the Presidential range 
to Gorham. If you insist on excellent 
roads as well as scenery, take U. S. Route 
2 back to St. Johnsbury where you will 
pick up your old friend Route 5 again. 
Keep on it until you find a crossroad 
beyond the Canadian border to Magog 
at the tip of Lake Memphremagog. If 
you have read Kenneth Roberts’ “North- 
west Passage,” you will feel as if you are 
traveling through familiar country. From 
Magog the road runs straight to Mon- 
treal, with McGill as its star educational 
attraction. 


You might as well toss a coin for the 
most beautiful way back. You can follow 
the west side of Lake Champlain through 
Plattsburg, detour to Ausable Chasm and 
Lake Placid, return to the lake at West- 
port and drive south through Ticondero- 
ga, Lake George, Glens Falls where you 
meet the Hudson and down its increasing- 
ly lordly waters to West Point and home. 
Or you can follow Route 14 to Rouses 
Point and then by devious and imperfect 
roads create for yourself the illusion of 
driving on water by following at night 
the road down the center of the islands 
until you cross to the mainland shortly 
before you reach Burlington. At Burling- 
ton you continue the collegiate “grand 
tour” by looking over the University of 
Vermont. 

Not far south of Burlington is Middle- 
bury with its college set on a hill, and a 
little way off the main road south is its 
famous summer school at Bread Loaf. 
The main highway (U. S. Route 7) passes 
through incomparable mountain scenery 
to Bennington, and Williamstown whose 
Greylock Inn is almost as well-known as 
its college. You really should drive across 
the Mohawk Trail to Greenfield and back 
as far as North Adams before you start 
for home through Pittsfield, Lenox, Stock- 
bridge of Berkshire Music Festival fame, 
Great Barrington and Canaan. From 
here, if you are still dissatisfied with the 
schools you have seen, you can cut across 
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to Poughkeepsie and look at Vassar. 

If you want to drive direct to New 
York from Canaan, follow Connecticut 
Route 202 after you leave Danbury until 
you reach 118. Turn left for a short 
distance on Route 100 and there you are, 
back on one of New York’s own park- 
ways and only a few miles from your own 
colleges and universities. It’s lucky you 
didn’t think of them first—you might 
have missed this collegiate “grand tour.” 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to eliminate the fol- 
lowing hotels from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: the Hotel Frances, Kokomo, Indiana; 
the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska; and the 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleasure in 
announcing Edward Step’s Marvels of Insect Life 
as the National Travel Club’s new quarterly 
publication, 

The world of the insects is an inexhaustible 
source of delight and wonder with its swarming 
life, with it multitudinous inhabitants, with its 
terror and with its frequent comedy and its 
breath-taking beauty. 

Consider its infinite variety. The powerful 
springlegged grasshopper of the Congo that 
slays mice and other small animals; the terrible 
combats of wasps and spiders; hordes of forag- 
ing termites that build gigantic skyscrapers and 
destroy whole houses; the migrating swarms of 
painted butterflies; the fantastic stick-insects of 
Malaya, a foot long and thin as matches; the 
mysterious behavior of gnats, grubs, cocoons and 
mosquitoes; beetles that resemble deer, antelope 
and rhinoceri; the protean transformations of in- 
sects; pellagra flies, mole crickets and horned 
flies; digger wasps, long-horned grasshoppers and 
flower-like mantids; ant-lions of the pyramids; 
mosquito bees, water scorpions and wasps—one 
might go on for pages merely enumerating the 
fascinating subjects with which this book deals. 
There is excitement on every page; each chapter 
reveals a new and surprising aspect of a Lillipu- 
tian universe. 

As a supplement to the text, this volume con- 
tains 636 drawings and photographs. The modern 
camera and its magnifying lens and the work 
of skilful artists provide a graphic introduction 
to the arcana of the entomologist. 

In text and pictures, therefore, Marvels of In- 
sect Life is an invaluable volume for layman 
and scholar. Whereas other writers such as 
Maeterlinck have described only a small part 
of insect life, this book brings up to date the 
work of the great Jean Henri Fabre and, as Ray- 
mond Ditmars says, in a special preface, opens 
the way “for a clear insight among a legion of 
marvels,” many of which may be found close 
about us if we but stop to look. 

Anyone who is interested in securing a copy 
of Marvels of Insect Life may do so by writing 
to the Secretary for an announcement. 
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Come “down under” this year to 
the sunny side of the world... 
where laughter is native and sports 
are supreme. This is the way to 
Fiji, New Zealand and Australia 
... on the Canadian Australasian 
“low cost” route. 5 1-day all-expense 
tour to New Zealand, $513 up; to 
Australia, $519 up ... Cabin Class. 
From California connect at Hono- 
lulu. Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or write Canadian Pacific, 
Windsor Station, Montreal.41loffices 


throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


THE 


(Left) Surf Riding 
on a Sydney Beach 


a Sop > 
Since 1890, Canadian Australasian 
liners have sailed the Pacific be- 


tween Canada and their home ports 
of Auckland and Sydney, (above). 


LOW-COST ROUTE 
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TRAFFIC AGENTS-CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR TWIG 
(Continued from page 29) 


owns a vineyard and a little winery 
in the Napa hills; comes to the col- 
ony his forebears created only to help 
with a heavy harvest, and to swap 
labor for brandy with which to for- 
tify his own sweet wines. 

Only in the instance of a wedding 
of one of his sixteen sons and 
daughters and at the christening of 
one of his undetermined number of 
grandchildren does Agostino di Mi- 
celi stick to his full euphonious title. 
At all other times he is plain Mike. 
He might be any one of the thou- 
sands of Mikes and Miguels, 
Giuseppes and Robertos and Rodri- 
ques, Signors and Sefiors and Dons 
who have helped make California 
wine history for nearly two hundred 
years. For development of that in- 
dustry largely has been under the di- 
rection of those who stem from Ital- 
ian, Spanish, French, Portuguese and 
Swiss stock. In fact, it was the Span- 
ish Padres who first grew grapes in 
the West Coast country. And—the 
history of their parent vine is the 
story of a twig that grew into a 
billion dollars. 

Father Junipero Serra, heading a 
mission-founding trek from Mexico 
in 1769, planted a sprig of Spanish 
grape at the threshold of his first 
adobe Mission San Diego de Alcala 
near what is now the city of San 
Diego. Two years later the Padres 
were making their own sacramental 
wine, and the vine continued to yield 
with such abundance that in 1773 the 
Padres blessed and shipped to the 
Vatican the first barrel of wine ever 
sent to a Pope from America. One 
of the original Padre vines, planted 
in 1775 at Mission San Gabriel near 
Los Angeles, still yields at the rate 
of five tons a year from branches 
that shade nearly an acre of garden. 

Cuttings from these original vines 
were carried to other mission sites 
as the Padres pressed northward al- 
most to the present Oregon border. 
Commercial wine-making became 
their major industry, and for nearly 
a century the churchmen had a 
monopoly on grape products from 
the Pacific coast. Jesuit, Benedictine 
and Franciscan Fathers, successors to 
the eighteenth-century missionaries, 
are still big-scale commercial vint- 
ners. And, just as the Catholic pio- 
neers were the first wine merchants 
and wine makers of the West, the 
first bottle of American champagne 
was made from grapes out of the 
arbor of a Protestant preacher in 
western New York. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coleridge liked the American 
brand so well when he visited this 
country in 1883 that he ordered fu- 
ture shipments to London in whole- 
sale quantities. Thus, England be- 
came America’s best export wine 
customer. 

Although the Padre vines are the 
granddaddies of all vineyards of 
western America, new varieties have 
been introduced from every grape 
country in the world, and new kinds 
developed from crossings. For in- 


stance, the Thompson Seedless, from 
which more raisins are made than 
from all the other grapes in the 
world, is strictly an American acci- 
dent. The original cuttings were 
brought to California more than six- 
ty years ago by William Thompson 
from the Sultana arbor of Lady Coy- 
entry in England. Crossed with an 


American grape, the vines bore a, 


seedless fruit of rare quality, which 
went on to become the world’s 
champion raisin. Another accident 
became another industry. 

But all imported varieties haven't 
behaved so well in central Califor- 
nia’s vineland melting pot. There’s 
the Rose of Peru that came to 
America as a black grape. Planted 
in Sacramento Valley, it continued as 
a black grape, but changed its flavor, 
became bigger and sweeter. Then, 
transplanted a hundred miles south 
in the valley of the San Joaquin, 
Rose~-of Peru changed complexion, 
ripening as a white grape and revert- 
ing to its Peruvian flavor. Equally 
freakish instances are innumerable. 
These phenomena are traceable to 
chemical content of different soils 
and to the slant at which the sun’s 


rays fall on different locations. One’ 


vine, say, on a northeasterly hillside 
will yield exceptionally fine cham- 
pagne grapes, while a sister vine of 
the same parent stem a quarter of a 
mile away on the southwest slope of 
the same hill, produces fruit good 
only for sweet fortified wines. 
Science has taken virtually all of 
the guess out of the grape business. 
Time was, and not so many years 


ago, when every vat of new wine | 


was a gamble. Today, the American 
vintner tests his grapes for sugar 
and other chemical content before 
they leave the vineyard; he knows 


their exact makeup before squeezing 


them into a vingate vat. Further, he 
regulates the temperature of his fer- 
menting rooms and his aging cellars 


to make the must—juice, if you pre- | 


fer—do exactly what he wills it to 
do. Good and bad vintage years are 
part of the past history that will not 
repeat in American wineries. 
Scientific blending, too, enables the 
American vintner to duplicate the 
taste, aroma and content of any wine 
in the world. Blended American 
wines rasp on the nerves of Eu- 
ropean vintners. An Austrian wine 


expert, visiting California since re-' 


peal, sat in on an American stand- 
ards test in the Wine Institute at 
San Francisco. He pronounced a cer- 
tain brand as a rare old Hungarian 
vintage; told the year it was made, 
and named the vineyard in which the 
grapes grew. American testers about 
the same table were too considerate 
to tell their guest the “rare Hun- 
garian vintage” was a blend, manu- 
factured across the bay less than 
fifty miles from San Francisco. 

Why discourage an expert who had 
been right on nearly half the hun- 
dred brands he had tested? 


* * * 
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ss. Manhattan _..;:. Washington 


will sail Oct. 5, Nov. 2, Nov. 30 will sail Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 14 


CABIN CLASS 
"186 
up 


TOURIST 


‘127... 


H™®™ are two of the most popular liners ever 
built. For in every detail they reflect years 
of experience and skill in giving travelers ex- 
actly what they want. Roomy, luxurious accom- 
modations... acres of deck...aperfectly grand 
cuisine... each feature an unusual value at 
the very moderate rates. In addition, you'll 
enjoy the friendliness and thoughtful hospitality 
for which the Manhattan or WV ashington are 
equally famous. By any standard of travel, 
these ships will win your enthusiastic approval. 
e 
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Cabin Class, $141 up 
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Liverpool— $105 up. Under the same Ameri- 
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NIA (via the Panama Canal and Mexico). 
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or of St. Bernard of Citeaux resumed 
its sway. Just off the Cuxa Cloister 
the stately Romanesque Hall, with 
its magnificent Arlanza frescoes and 
monumental stone sculptures from 
Spain, illustrates the robust archi- 
tectural feeling of the Cistercians 
who eventually controlled the Pon- 
taut monastery. 

Of the remaining three cloisters 
those of Bonnefont-en-Comminges 
and Trie are also fully exposed, the 
former looking out over the city, 
with a view of the George Washing- 
ton Bridge and, to the east, the ser- 
ried phalanx of apartments and 
tenement houses. In both cases the 
reconstruction is only partial, the 
various fragments having been dis- 
persed during centuries of neglect 
and pillaging; even the dating of the 
remains, and their reconstruction, is 
still largely guesswork. The essen- 
tials, however—even to the kinds of 
flowers and plants in the courtyards 


—are there, and few visitors who 


have traveled along the almost ob- 
literated pilgrimage roads between 
Toulouse and Compostela will fail to 
recognize the authenticity of the 
restorations. 

The small and exquisitely propor- 
tioned cloister of Saint-Guilhem-le- 
Désert is a tour de force of archi- 
tectural tact. The original, adjoining 
the famous ninth-century Benedictine 
Abbey of that name, went through 
many vicissitudes until. some of the 
fragments were brought to this coun- 
try by Mr. Barnard. First the Cal- 
vinists took possession of the mon- 
astery; then during the Revolution it 
was used as a cotton mill and tan- 
nery successively ; later a stonemason 
exploited it for many years as a 
quarry. The wonder is that enough 
was left to make any reconstruction 
possible. But, utilizing the plans of 
the actual cloisters of Saint-Tro- 
phime at Arles and those at Mont- 
majour and Saint-Rémy, the beauti- 
fully carved double columns, pro- 
tected against inclement weather by 
a skylight, were given a perfect set- 
ting. Unsurpassed for delicacy and 
elegance, the capitals and shafts of 
these columns are among the love- 
liest examples of medieval sculpture 
ever found. 

For sheer splendor and richness, 
both in imagination and workman- 
ship, there is little to equal the great 
series of allegorical tapestries on dis- 


splay in the Hall of the Unicorn Tap- 


estries just off the Cuxa cloister. In 
design, sumptuousness of color, real- 
ism and decorative quality, these six 
tapestries are among the undisputed 
masterpieces of the weaver’s art. 
That we do not know for whom or 
where, or even by whom, these su- 
perb tapestries were made, is unfor- 
tunate: internal evidence, however, 
suggests French or Flemish work- 
manship, certainly of the fifteenth 
century; and they bear many resem- 
blances to other famous examples, 
such as the hunting tapestries of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the unicorn 
tapestries of the Cluny Museum in 
Paris. 

The unicorn, that fabled beast in 
the folklore of India and the Near 
East, found its way into Christian 
legend from the gossipy pages of the 
older Pliny, whose account of its 
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method of capture by a virgin made 
perfect material for an allegory of 
Christ. And it is this allegory which, 
in the guise of a medieval hunt, is 
literally unfolded for us in the six 
chapters of the Unicorn Tapestries. 
The religious theme of the incarna- 
tion has been overlaid by an intense- 
ly secular treatment: the company of 
huntsmen in their multi-colored cos- 
tumes; the lithe, eager dogs snap- 
ping at the pure white body of the 
unicorn; the array of strange ani- 
mals and delicate flowers; the gen- 
eral air of bustling, robust life—all 
these qualities seem curiously out of 
place in an allegory designed to il- 
lustrate the Christian virtues. It is 
as though the artists and weavers, 
their minds intent on pleasing the 
noble lovers for whom, one legend 
has it, the tapestries were intended as 
a wedding gift, merely used the uni- 
corn as an excellent excuse for cele- 
brating the joys of this world as they 
were known to fifteenth-century aris- 
tocrats. In any case, the repeated 
monogram “AE”, believed by some 
to mean “Love and Eternity”, has a 
very mundane significance, quite at 
odds with the sufferings of the har- 
assed animal that presumably ends 
its sacred career as one of the minor 
glories of the estate of Lord and 
Lady de la Rochefoucauld. 

It is known that these great tap- 
estries were hanging in the Chateau 
of Verteuil during a large part of the 
eighteenth century. The Revolution 
brought the usual vicissitudes, one 
account having it that they were put 
to the humble purpose of safeguard- 
ing potatoes against freezing. Sub- 
sequently they found their way back 
to the Rochefoucauld family, remain- 
ing at Verteuil until acquired by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. about fifteen 
years ago. That they have remained 
in such splendid condition is due 
largely to the quality of the fabric 
used, and to the superb natural dyes 
used in the weaving: the original 
borders, however, and much of the 
sky in four of the tapestries, were 
completely destroyed, and have been 
skilfully restored wherever possible. 


- Perhaps the greatest charm of this 
unusual Museum—no less effective 
because of the quiet deliberation with 
which every detail has been worked 
into an organic whole—is the sense 
of the past that it brings up to the 
visitor. Not merely “the past” in 
general, securely bottled up and 
labeled beyond all hope of genuine 
appreciation, but a very definite past, 
that of monastic Europe: the strange, 
turbulent, sumptuous, intense and 
fanatical epoch which arose with the 
sun of Charlemagne and died to the 


sound of anchors being raised for 
“passage to India’. Four centuries of 
man’s unceasing quest for beauty, 


truth and salvation have been sifted 
for much of their best: the work of 
his hands in sculpture, carving, 
weaving, building; jewels of grace, 
treasures of infinite patience and 
craftsmanship—all are represented in 
the Cloisters, not as poor dead things 
“with none so low to do them rever- 
ence” but as the vivid symbols of a 
way of life that for close to a thou- 
sand years held our civilization in 
fee. 
a 
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has the gift of letting himself go at 
least once a year, and actually as well 
as spiritually shaking hands with his 
less cultured neighbor: the carnival, 
the “Basler Fastnacht”, is an oppor- 
tunity for all classes to unite, and its 
old tradition is a welcome pretext 
for both sides to drop all prejudice. 
Under the mask of a harlequin, a 
pierrot, a knight or chevalier, the 
everyday mask disappears, and men 
are often less disguised than in their 
civilian clothes. This is true not only 
for the Basler carnival, but for any 
masquerade in any part of the world, 
be it a native mask dance on a far- 
off South Sea Island, or an elaborate 
fancy-dress ball at one of the inter- 
national hotels. The mask is a won- 
derful psychological means of stir- 
ring up our hidden emotions, and 
making us act as we would like to 
act, bringing into play that second 
part of our personality which gen- 
erally is hidden under the invisible 
mask of common life. Everywhere 
the masquerade is a paradox in cer- 
tain aspects, but at Basle this amus- 
ing fact becomes most evident and 
most significant. 

The Basle carnival is as famous as 
the carnival of Venice, Nice, or New 
Orleans. It plays such an important 
role that it occupies the minds of the 
population during a good part of the 
year, rising to such a point at New 
Year, that one might almost think it 
more important than the city’s bank- 
ing interests. 

At one of the dingy little joints in 
the center of the old city, where I 
took my dinner of “Geschnetzeltes”, 
a mysterious dish of veal cut into 
tiny little pieces and beautified with 
a sauce of white wine, I observed a 
man sitting in front of me with such 
a solemn face that it looked almost 
grieved. He did not move when I 
entered, and when I had finished my 
dish and drunk my glass of wine, he 
still had not moved. He wore a shab- 
by blue shirt, had his elbows pressed 
on the bare table and his fists 
clenched under his chin. 

“Ts anything the matter?” I asked 
finally, unable to bear the silence any 
longer, because at a Swiss restaurant 
it is a matter of habit or nonchalance 
for strangers to talk, if they happen 
to sit at the same table. 

“Don't disturb me!” he said, 
frowning. “I am working at a poem.” 

“QO, so you are a writer,” I said. 

“Certainly not!” he answered, and 
by his tone of voice it was easy to 
guess his opinion of writers. “It’s a 
poem for the carnival. And I am 
going to get it printed too. It’s about 
my neighbor, that rich, contemptible 
swine. And how it will make him 
sit up!” 

Now this seems to me a kind of 
solution of the social problem, at 
least from a psychological point of 
view; and the rich, contemptible 
swine, maybe, will look for some sort 
of revenge at the next carnival, and 
thus have something to think about 
during the rest of the year. 

The carnival papers are witty, rude 
in a boorish way in some of their 
jokes, yet full of subtle irony and 
esprit in many of their contributions. 
Political , quarrels, well-known dis- 
putes in /the commercial, artistic or 
scientific world are fought out on the 
slippery tortuous road of satire. No 


wonder that some people are terribly 
afraid of Mardi Gras and prefer to 
take their vacations out of the city 
just at that time of the young year. 

Large groups of people dress up in 
one style, representing a certain 
theme under the leadership of in- 
genious artists. Remarkable effects 
are achieved by means of crazy col- 
ors, crazy faces and crazy slogans. 
At carnival time the whole popula- 
tion goes mad, the city becomes fren- 
zied in a wild orgy of color, noise 
and monstrosity: the huge noses of 
papier-maché, the giant legs which 
look so astounding and are nothing 
but wooden stilts, the floating hair 
of the wigs ...a new man is born, 
and he will not die before Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

The celebration begins early in the 
morning on Shrove Tuesday—early 
indeed, at three o’clock. This open- 
ing is called the Zapfenstreich; a 
corps of musicians, consisting of 
pipers and drummers, marches 
through narrow and broad streets, 
and wakes up the city, rich and poor; 
whether they care or not, they can- 
not help being roused. The tradition 
of the drummers is an old one; the 
drum major’s art of throwing the 
drumstick high up in the air and get- 
ting it back on his drum in time, is 
an art taken very seriously by the 
major himself as well as by his 
spectators. The Baslers pride them- 
selves on being the best drummers 
in the world, and they have made a 
veritable cult of it, going even so 
far as to give full length concerts 
with no other instruments but drums. 
The Baslers sit through a whole eve- 
ning at these concerts, listening as 
experts to the hollow sound. It is a 
music where nothing but rhythm ex- 
ists, an exciting, enigmatic music, 
prehistoric almost, nature-born like 
the rhythm of the rolling waves, or 
the roaring of the thunderstorms 
around the cliffs of the Alps. 

It seems a significant fact that a 
population so full of stiffness, intel- 
lectuality and cultural refinement 
should have such strong native pas- 
sions, primitive and elemental in a 
high sense, contrasting so strikingly 
with their outer bureaucratic bearing, 
that one cannot reconcile them. 
There exist few cities where so much 
broadness and so much narrowness 
live together. As an example of the 
narrowness we need only think of a 
certain conflict that has been going 
on for years now and does not seem 
to come to any conclusion: in the 
light of this conflict a typical Swiss 
element comes into play. Switzerland, 
as is known, consists of several can- 
tons, each canton having its admin- 
istrative and sometimes cultural sig- 
nificance. The typical Swiss is said 
to care more for his native canton 
than for his country, which in some 
cases is really true. He often con- 
siders himself a Ticinese, a Fribour- 
geois, an Engelberger in the first 
place, and a Swiss only in the second. 
This of course is due primarily to 
Swiss history before William Tell, 
when the Confederation was not yet 
formed, and only cantons existed. 
Furthermore it is understandable be- 
cause of the difference of languages; 
this small country with a population 
of only four millions has not less 
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than four languages spoken within 
its borders, German, French, Italian 
and Romansch, the German language 
alone varying so much in its dialects 
that people from different cantons 
sometimes have difficulty in under- 
standing each other. This probably 
favors a spirit which in Switzerland 
is known as “Kanténli-Geist”. 
There are two Basle cantons, 
“Basle-town” and “Basle-country”, 
being separate districts each with its 
own administration. For practical 
reasons a long battle has been fought 
between the two cantons; with the 
aim on one side to unify both dis- 
tricts, and on the other side to resist 
stubbornly any unification. So far the 


old-fashioned spirit has prevailed : 
during the elections which took place 
two years ago, the plan of unifying 
“Basle-town” and “Basle-country” 
was rejected, and the issue had to 
be laid aside to the disappointment 
of modern-minded Baslers. 

Yet this narrowness does not touch 
the fundamental desire for freedom 
which is deep rooted in the soul of 
the Swiss.-We may recall what Mark 
Twain said in his “Switzerland, the 
cradle of liberty”: 

“After trying the political atmos- 
phere of the neighboring monarchies 
it is healing and refreshing to breathe 
in an air that has known no taint of 
slavery for six hundred years.” 


> 


FLYING FISH ARE SLOPPY PILOTS 
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thickened section of the supporting 
rays being on the under portion of 
the wings. This is perfect design 
which sacrifices the least efficient 
surface, the lower, in the interest of 
strength, 

In the air the fishes maneuver as 
a glider pilot does to take advantage 
of currents. They can turn at will 
by lifting or lowering a wing for 
banks. Mr. Breder has great admira- 
tion for their skill in the air, as well 
as annoyance at their mistakes. He 
has observed and measured and 
timed flights up to a quarter of a 
mile and thirty seconds duration. 
That is a speed of around thirty 
miles an hour, 

“T should like to see the airplane 
that has the aerodynamic qualities to 
fly and land at that speed,” he chal- 
lenges. 

Expeditions go forth regularly 
from aquariums and societies of 
ichthyologists to observe the actions 
of flying fishes and to capture speci- 
mens. Mr. Breder, who has special- 
ized on the study of flying fishes, 
has made trips on the Atlantis of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Expedi- 
tion. Their haunts are thinly spread 
out in tropical waters, but occasional- 
ly they get into warm ocean currents, 
such as the Gulf Stream. They have 
been taken as far north as Massa- 
chusetts, and are frequently seen off 
Japan. But the favorite hunting 
grounds of the scientific expeditions 
are east of Barbados and in the 
vicinity of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Bermuda Aquarium once made 
an effort to raise flying fishes. They 
were hatched from eggs and grew 
to be three or four inches in length. 
But at this stage of their develop- 
ment they succumbed to ennui. 
Necessarily confined to small tanks 
they grow restless and swim cease- 
lessly in circles until they wear them- 
selves out. 

There is some disagreement as to 
the size of the largest flying fishes, 
but Mr. Breder thinks that they 
probably do not grow longer than 
eighteen inches to two feet. Beyond 
that size, he thinks, they are cap- 
tured and eaten by other fish. A fly- 
ing fish’s wings are of no help to its 
swimming, and as the wings develop 
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in proportion to the rest of the body, 
they have to carry a great deal of 
excess equipment which slows them 
down and makes them easy to catch. , 

The question of why the flying fish 
flies is one on which few scientists 
will make a definite statement. Mr. 
Breder thinks they fly primarily to 
escape from enemies intent on eating 
them. 

Mr. Breder is at work on a com- 
pilation of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the sixty odd species of fly- 
ing fishes. The WPA’s Federal Art 
Project assigned artists to the New 
York City Aquarium to prepare col- 
ored drawings, and some of the work 
is being done with the aid of col- 
ored plates painted by Helen Tee 
Van, the artist who accompanied the - 
Beebe Expedition. She went down to 
the ocean floor using only a diver’s 
helmet, and a weighted music stand 
as an easel. In this way she was able 
to catch the exact coloring of many 
rare fishes, including some flying 
fishes that were a delight to experts 
in that field. 

Her greatest problem at first was 
dropping her paint brushes. When 
she stooped to pick them up, they 
had disappeared. Finally she figured 
out the mystery. When you are on 
the bottom of the ocean, things drop 
up instead of down. 


Colored drawings of fishes are al- 
ways a subject of debate among sci- 
entists, and it is an argument in 
which all may be correct. This was 
discovered in the process of making 
colored drawings of all the fishes in 
the aquarium tanks. Fishes change 
color to conform with backgrounds 
of colored coral and plants in the 
tanks. They were only trying out the 
protective coloration defense against 
enemies, but |the artists thought it 
was done just to confuse them. 

So the work was organized with 
only friendly fish in a single tank— 
no bullies to frighten the timid souls 
among the fishes and make them 
change color and so annoy the art- 
ists. But even this precaution did not 
seem to help. The fishes continued 
to be one color one moment and an- 
other the next. The artists decided 
that the visitors were frightening the 
fishes, 


THE FINE ART OF CARVING JADE 
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their employers a mud-covered stone 
the core of which may eventually 
serve to decorate the home of a for- 
eign millionaire. What visible fea- 
tures distinguish this stone from 
thousands of others viewed, I admit 
I do not know. And it would gain 
you little or nothing to ask them, 
because they will not tell. 

On submission at the buying guilds 
in the cities of the famous Turkestan 
jade districts the raw material is 
taxed according to weight. In the 
imperial days this initial assessment 
was approximately twenty taels per 
thousand catties, but since the advent 
of the Republic there is an uncertain 
and constantly fluctuating tariff, de- 
pending largely on the needs of those 


in power. Added to this there is a 
local export tax. Over the endless 
miles of Sinkiang’s highways the 


stones are transported either on big 
carts or camelback to Peking, the 
seat of the jade industry. The length 
of the journey, the risks incurred 
and the weight of the cargo make 
the transportation of jade an expen- 
sive matter. So, by the time a ship- 
ment has arrived at the guild in 
Peking its value has soared to many 
times its original figure. But the 
fun has just begun. 

The actual number of firms en- 
gaged in jade manufacturing in 
Peking is shrouded in mystery. The 
heads of these organizations rely 
mainly on the market for their raw 
materials, though several of them ac- 
tually own their own mines in 
Turkestan and depend on them and 
their distant representatives to keep 
them supplied. Woe be to him whose 
experience is not up to qualifying as 
an expert appraiser'and buyer. What 
he actually sees on the Peking market 
is the same rough product which the 
prospector picked up thousands of 
miles away—with just one slight dif- 
ference. A thin slice has been cut 
from the stone’s outer surface and 
reveals a white quartz-like interior, 
studded here and there with a few 
green, grey, blue, black, yellow or 
red streaks. How deep do they go? 
How consistent is that color? How 
much of it is embedded in that hid- 
den center? Who knows? Certainly 
the uninitiated could never guess, but 
the professional buyer has the same 
uncanny sense that the prospector 
has, and he makes his bids accord- 
ingly. Five hundred dollars. Two 
thousand dollars. Perhaps he is suf- 
ficiently confident to pay several 
thousands to wrest from his com- 
petitors what he feels positive is a 
good stone. 

Sold. The rough homely rock is 
carted off to the factory where a 
dozen pairs of eyes concentrate on 
its manufacturing possibilities and 
the probable gain to be made by com- 
bining technical skill with patience 
and agility, augmented “by _ the 
shrewdness of designers and even- 
tually salesmen. To all of these falls 
the responsibility for turning jade 
into money. The first step toward 
the shaping of the rough stone is the 
planning of the finished objects, but 
this of course can only be done after 
workmen have sawed the original 
piece into blocks and thus revealed 
for the first time its true value and 
possibilities. Such portions as are 
absolutely of no value are discarded, 


but those sections of true jade are 
passed on to a designer who makes 
a minute study of every detail. 

In one block he conceives the idea 
of making from its consistently col- 
ored core a ship or Chinese junk. 
He then computes that a corner 
which must be removed in the proc- 
ess of making the junk can be 
turned into a jade wine cup. The 
inside of the wine cup will be re- 
moved in its entirety and from this 
piece he plans to make several rings, 
two or three pendants and a set of 
six buttons for feminine attire. Any 
pieces of flawless, transparent jade 
are made into necklaces, rings and 
other jewelry, for this is the most 
valuable of all and commands the 
highest price. After the blocks are 
cut and the designs drawn and in- 
delibly traced on the surface the 
blocks are passed to the actual 
carvers. 

When you stand and watch one of 
these patient workmen tediously ro- 
tating his cutting wheel by means of 
crude foot pedals you wonder why 
the worker’s daily prayer should not 
be for electric motors and keen steel 
blades. Each pressure of the foot 
rotates the soft metal wheel six times 
forward, then pressure with the 
other foot reverses the wheel six 
more times. With a deft manipula- 
tion of the fingers of one hand an 
abrasive is applied to the cutting sur- 
face, the stone being cautiously 
guided with the other hand. At the 
end of the working day progress to 
the extent of a fraction of an inch 
may be observed. Perhaps at the 
end of six months the piece bears a 
striking likeness to a Chinese junk, 
but the lathing process only gives it 
its external form, so it is passed on 
to the diamond drillers. To them 
falls the most difficult task of cut- 
ting such intricate objects as the 
captain and crew of the junk, figures 
perhaps not more than a half inch 
high. They must be true likenesses 
in every detail. The junk’s flag and 
its slender support is another good 
example of what is demanded of 
their skill. Finally the carving goes 
to the polishers. 

Both factory managers and work- 
men have been enticed by the ad- 
vantages of electrical machinery and 
not a few of them have installed it 
at one time or another. All have 
given it up in the conviction that 
“haste makes waste’ and the primi- 
tive foot lathes are still used in all 
first-class establishments. 

It is quite understandable that the 
exercise of strict supervision and 
control over workmen is essential to 
the successful operation of a jade 
factory. Free board and lodging is 
provided for all of the craftsmen, 
and although the accommodation is 
far from what one would call pala- 
tial, the quarters are clean and rea- 
sonably comfortable, and the two 
meals a day are both substantial and 
appetizing. Realizing the constant eye 
strain and physical exhaustion at- 
tendant upon such precise concentra- 
tion the factory managers have ‘also 
provided various forms of outdoor 
recreation for their workers. They 
well know that it does not pay to 
drive a good workman too hard and 
that fatigue is the main cause of ac- 
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UCL” does a tourist 


seek when he or she 
goes touring? 


DIVERSION, of course. Our old friend, Webster, defines 
diversion as ‘that which diverts from care, and releases and amuses’ 
- Amusement, entertainment, pastime, recreation, sport, game, play, 


solace, merriment... 


are all synonyms of diversion. 


A Mexican Holiday constitutes the ideal diversion. Contrasts are 
to be found everywhere, both among things Mexican and also 
as regards life as it is lived in the United States. 


Will Rogers, that great American philosopher who 
liked to pose as a humorist, put it in a nut-shell 


when he said: 


“QUAINT MEXICANA! the thing that strikes me 
is that we go away over to Europe and prowl all 
around hunting for odd and different things, and 
here they are at our very doorstep. I was all around 


Spain, and Italy, Russia, 


Switzerland, Holland, 


and all of them, and there is more quaintness and 
different things to see here in Mexico than I saw 


in the whole of. Europe’’. 


Travel in air-conditioned comfort to 
air-conditioned MEXICO. 

Through, up-to-date service. Pre- 
vailing rate of exchange virtually 
renders your Mexican vacation less 
expensive than staying at home. 


NATIONAL 


Your own travel agent is able 
to prepare a comprehensive 
itinerary to suit your time and 
budget requirements. Or write 
us for particulars. You will 
like our latest folder. 


RAILWAYS 


MEXICO. 


201-L NORTH WELLS BLDG. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW DE LUXE 


S MIEUW AMSTERDAM 


and the 
WEST INDIES 


from New York 


DEC. 17, 1938 


Maiden Cruise of $.S.Nieuw 
‘Amsterdam featuring New 
Year’s Eve in Rio. 


and 
JAN. 14, 1939 


visiting Riode Janeiro atthe 
height of its brilliantseason. 


Curacao (N. W. 1.) 
Rio de Janeiro and Bahia (Brazil) e 


. 25 DAYS e 
10,366 MILES 
e $360 up « 


Every room, from $465 up, 


has a private bathroom — 


with tub, shower, or both— 


and private toilet 


La Guaira (Venezuela) 
St. Thomas (Virgin Islands) 


Also AROUND SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
Feb. 11 - 46 Days -14 Ports - $720 up. 
For illustrated booklet, accommodations, etc. 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York 


Offices and Agencies 
in all Principal Cities 


You're ‘due Southwest’ in the 
oon Valley of the Sun for a warm, color- 

ful winter of western life... for 
glorious hours sun-lazing the days away and 
star-gazing the nights through with never a care 
for the morrow. And whether you take your 
western existence literally, in the saddle on 
some secluded ranch, or in a deck chair in the 
palm-sheltered patio of one of the many inter- ~ 
nationally renowned resort hotels, you'll enjoy each rapturous moment 
you spend in this gay, sunny, sparkling land of picture-book mountains, 
rainbow-hued deserts, and perpetual, glowing warmth. 


There's every incentive for following your favorite outdoor sport, 
and every encouragement for giving in to your most langorous 
leanings. Come soon and claim your share of romance and adventure, 


glamour and thrills, sunshine and scenic beauty, in the world-famed 
Valley of the Sun! 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 
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THE FINE ART 


OF CARVING JADE 


(Continued from page 45) 


cidents. Referring to accidents and 
breakage caused by unsuspected flaws 
in the material it is interesting to 
note that such occurrences are 
charged off to profit and loss. How- 
ever, it is rare indeed that the old- 
timer makes a slip. 

While on the subject of old-timers ; 
there are workmen in this industry 
who have plied their lathes and 
wielded their diamond drills for over 
forty years, men who have in their 
time created tens of thousands of 
dollars worth of jade objects. They 
have attained their eminence by the 
same weary processes which prevail 
today, having served their appren- 
ticeships at an early age, mastered 
their trade and finally joined the 
ranks of skilled artists. Four years 
and a half apprenticeship is required 
of all novices and during this, time 
no other compensation other than 
food and shelter is given. There are 
no other inducements excepting the 
opportunity to live and learn. 

After this period the aspirant is 
either accepted or rejected and in 
the former case an agreed daily wage 
is paid. The sawyer of the rough 
blocks receives forty cents Chinese 
money (six pence) per shift of six 
hours. Ordinarily he works two 
shifts a day, but this is optional and 
depends largely on his feelings in 
the matter which, in turn, are in- 
fluenced by his physical condition, 
ambitions and monetary needs. The 
carvers receive sixty cents local cur- 
rency per shift of six hours, while 
the diamond drillers receive a mini- 
mum of one Chinese dollar, or one 
and six. On the whole, the worker 
in jade is a well-paid man as wages 
go in China. 

To be worth his salt the skilled 
worker of jade must be everlastingly 
at it, There is a peculiar synchroni- 
zation of eyes, hands and feet which 
requires daily practice to ensure its 
perpetuity, and any prolonged layoff 
would result in crude workmanship, 
imperfections and breakage. Dismis- 


sal of employes with a view to re 
ducing expenses, and engaging more 
when business improves is also im- 
practicable. First there is the long 
period of apprenticeship and train- 
ing which might produce a talented 
worker, and again might not. Second 
there is the definite opposition which 
would be aroused on the part of the 
workers retained, for although not 
bound by any organized unions, they 
regard themselves in the light of 
superior craftsmen, an unofficial so- 
ciety of men capable of doing some- 
thing which few can do. 

So today the proprietors of these 
manufacturing establishments find 
themselves between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. Each day their shops 
and storerooms are taxed more heay- 
ily for space wherein to put the fin- 
ished products which stream from 
the factories. Wages must be met, 
food must be provided, as well as 
taxes, fuel, light, water, etc. But most 


important of all is that the raw mate- 


rial must be provided, and that under 
conditions of war which make trans- 
portation and delivery extremely dif- 
ficult and hazardous. Reductions in 
prices, no matter how drastic, would 
certainly not work the magic of 
bringing bevies of wealthy buyers to 
Peking, and so far as the local popu- 
lation is concerned, the few foreign- 
ers mean but little to the trade, while 
the moneyed Chinese connoisseurs 
are more occupied in hiding what 
valuables they possess than in ac- 
quiring more with which to encumber 
themselves. 

In normal times the jade dealer 
makes huge profits which are re- 
flected in his personal attire, his es- 
tates and his lavish entertainments. 
Today he sits despondently in his 
place of business and regards the 
thousands of pounds of art on his 
shelves and teakwood tables with a 
rueful shaking of his head, wonder- 
ing the while whether the good times 
will ever come again. 


* Oe 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MY 
SICILIAN RELATIVES 


(Continued from page 13) 


stone that look golden in the light. 
Seated against one of the columns 
facing the Mediterranean, we ate our 
bread and cheese, and Figaro told me 
about the English girl he had met 
the summer before at a hotel where 
he had been summoned to wash her 
hair. 

She liked his gentle manner, and 
when he suggested that she let him 
show her the temples by moonlight 
she agreed. Figaro became lyrical 
as he described the moonbeams shim- 
mering their silver against the golden 
sandstone of the temples, with the 
blond beauty of the girl pressed 
against him. “I went to wash her 
hair the next week,” Figaro said dis- 
consolately, “but some Englishman 
had arrived by that time and she pre- 
tended she had never seen me be- 
fore. . . . Are American girls that 
hard-hearted ?” 

Figaro had no personal remin- 
iscences about the Temple of Juno, 
ideally situated on a small hill and 
commanding an even more impressive 
view than the Temple of Concord. 
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Not quite as well preserved, there 
are only twenty-five columns of this 
temple now standing. Originally the 
columns were covered with a thin 
coat of white stucco upon which were 
painted brilliantly colored ornaments. 
On its natural throne of grass and 
flowers, with a garland of almond 
trees around the hill, the temple must 
have literally been a sight for the 
gods. 

Only fragments and heaps of cut 
stone remain of the Temples of 
Castor and Pollux, Vulcan, and 
Olympian Jupiter, originally the larg- 
est of the six. | Figaro told me the 
sad story about the stupid ruler of 
Agrigento who, wishing to build a 
port nearby, ordered parts of the 
temples to be dismantled and used 
as foundations for a pier. “Not all 
Sicilians are smart,” was Figaro’s 
personal comment. “If the temples 
had been left as they were, there 
would be even more tourists to Agri- 
gento and more beautiful English 
girls.” 


* OK 


HERDING A TOUGH BREED O’ CATTLE IN 
THE UTAH DESERT 


(Continued from page 37) 


” 


leg,” one of our guides said. In sev- 
eral places it swung in wide loops, 
then doubled back within a few rods 
of itself. At three different points 
the ancient stream found soft sec- 
tions in the long spurs it was circling, 
attacked the wall from front and 
back, and eventually bored through. 
White Canyon is all but dry now 
(except in early spring or when rain- 
born floods thunder through it) but 
those three stone spans remain, glori- 
ous tributes to Nature’s great archi- 
tect—water. 

The original discoverers called 
these bridges Edwin, Caroline and 
Augusta, by which names they are 
most widely known. More beautiful, 
it seems to me, are their Indian 
names: Owachomo, Kachina and 
Sipapu, “The Portal of Life”. Their 
lengths vary from 190 feet (Kachina) 
to 265 feet (Sipapu); their heights 
from 100 to 222 feet. They are now 
set aside as the Natural Bridges Na- 
tional Monument. Owachomo, or Ed- 
win, Bridge may be reached by driv- 
ing fifty miles west from Blanding. 
Seeing the others involves a hike of 
several miles. 

We jogged under Sipapu Bridge 
and on into a veritable fairyland. 
Tracks showed that coyote, deer, fox, 
bobeat and an occasional mountain 
lion came to this remote wilderness 
paradise to forage and escape the 
fierce heat of the mesas. Swallows, 
little black-and-white woodpeckers, 
gray flycatchers, doves and bluebirds 
call between the vast cliffs. Hawks 
soar overhead; lizards scuttle under- 
foot. 

Presently we came across a cluster 
of tiny, well-preserved huts of mud 
and willow branches, huddled against 
the base of an overhanging cliff. 
They were built about 1050 A.D. by 
the basket makers, predecessors of 
the cliff dwellers. Nearby was a 
kiva, built at a later date by Pueblos, 
and intact even to its roof beams. 
We lowered ourselves through the 
small square hole in the roof and 
found ourselves in a circular, sub- 
terranean room about six feet deep 


and twelve in diameter. Three feet 
above the floor was a narrow ledge 
which circled the room and was 
broken by six pilasters that served 
as supports for the smoke-blackened 
roof timbers. In the middle of the 
floor was a fire pit, set against a low 
“deflector wall”. Women never en- 
tered this room in Pueblo days. It 
was a sort of ceremonial club house. 
for men. On a ledge sixty feet or so 
above the kiva is the village; its 
buildings badly crumbled. 

White canyon is one of the last 
bright spots in the desert. Southwest, 
toward the sullen blue hulk of Nava- 
jo Mountain, the land becomes more 
and more implacable. The erstwhile 
ubiquitous Indian ruins almost dis- 
appear. Animal life dwindles to pack 
rats, stray rabbits, infrequent prairie 
dogs. Even at sunset, when the val- 
leys seem aflame and the weird mon- 
uments look like jets of fire shooting 
up from purple smoke, the sense of 
desolation is overpowering. 

Nonetheless the sons and daughters 
of the Mormon colonizers keep 
scratching away at the edges of the 
wilderness. It seems a _ hopeless 
struggle. The desert can never be 
completely subdued. It is too vast, 
too rocky, too dry. The settlers real- 
ize this well enough. But they also 
realize that if a person refuses to 
bow to heat and thirst and loneliness, 
the wasteland will sometimes relax 
a little its iron barriers. It will let 
them reach remote pockets, cupped 
here and there in the bleak rock es- 
carpments, where stout hands have 
a chance to build. That’s all they 
ask—a chance. Armed with the 
knowledge of scientific irrigation, 
which their fathers developed for 
the modern world on the land where 
Salt Lake City now stands, the new 
generation forges slowly forward, 
pioneers still. 

And even after the plow must stop, 
the cowboy goes on. All he asks is 
a little grass and an occasional drink 
for his cattle. Where they can live, 
he will live, too. 


* OK OK 


NEW WINGS FOR AMERICA’S AIRWAYS 
(Continued from page 9) 


far from satisfactory and pilots were 
not provided with two-way radio 
communication so that, like today, 
they could receive up-to-the-minute 
weather trends. Because nothing was 
known about instrument flying, sched- 
ule after schedule had to be can- 
celled. Weather is today still a fac- 
tor in schedule efficiency, but not the 
great problem it was ten years ago, 
because much has been learned about 
the science of meteorology as applied 
to aviation. The airlines still have 
complete safety as their goal and 
when extraordinary weather condi- 
tions arise, flights are cancelled. 
The government has done a great 
deal to perfect the science of air 
navigation. The Federal government 
pioneered the carrying of mail by 
air, thus laying the basic founda- 
tion for our air transport system as 
we know it today. Government aid 
has made possible night flying 
through the construction of airway 
beacons at stragetic points along the 


airways of the nation and emergency 
landing fields completely lighted for 
night use. When radio first appeared 
as an integral part of air navigation, 
the government came forward to es- 
tablish a network of radio direc- 
tional beams that serve much the 
same purpose as do rails and high- 
ways for surface transportation. 
With the rapid approach to instru- 
ment flying and the importance of 


- finer weather interpretation, the gov- 


ernment established a chain of 
weather reporting stations that to- 
day form the backbone of weather 
prognostication the country over. 
The results of weather studies, made 
at key points, are immediately flashed 
to all corners of the nation by a 
government-operated teletype system. 

The dependability of air transpor- 
tation as a safe method of travel has 
been something that has been assured 
by the government, the manufactur- 
ers and the airlines themselves. Rigid 

(Continued on page 49) 


One of the “all first class’ FOUR ACE staterooms 


Are Good Housekeepers 


The wise selection of modern American construction materials 
combined with ample layover time in their home port between 
voyages, permits the kind of a thorough housecleaning 
on each of the #4GI77#2 ACES that satisfies the most ex- 
acting American housewife. 

The best encomium that may be bestowed upon the Yankee 
Cruises is the solid patronage they enjoy (300% increase in 
five years), built up by an endless chain of returning satisfied 
travelers. 

As a test tube for the possibilities of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, The Four Aces have demonstrated sustainedly 
that American travelers are well satisfied with American ships 
and their performance. 

The all year round equable climate of the Mediterranean 
is generally recognized now. It is the “seasonless” route to 
2,000,000 square miles of the world’s greatest pleasure 
travel area. 


The whole Mediterranean, visiting Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Tomb of Joseph, Samaria, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbek, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, Naples, Rome (optional), 
Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, Marseilles, Boston, New York. 
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THE 
TRAVELING 
A. P.* 
AND HIS 
CAMERA 


By KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR. 
Pot.P.S. 


Tue very nature of photography 
makes -camera-ing appealing to trav- 
elers. Because pictorial records of 
distant scenes, peoples and events 
can be made so quickly, accurately, 
easily and inexpensively, it is no 
wonder the modern camera is part 
and parcel of the wanderer. In fact, 
both men and women consistently 
carry their cameras ... as they do 
their binoculars . ready for in- 
stant use; one permitting immediate 
and magnified but temporary visual 
inspection, the other making possible 
the permanent recording of any scene 
and object. In short, both camera 
and binoculars are inseparable com- 
panions to those who travel. 

The camera may sometimes be 
looked upon as a nuisance... but 
only by those who have failed to 
investigate its true status. No 
longer is it necessary to tote or pack 
a bulky, weighty camera which is, 
indeed, not only a burden to carry 
but to use. Now-a-days, most popu- 
lar cameras are surprisingly small, 
compact, light and precision instru- 
ments. These are inevitably chosen 
by wise travelers. 

In these days of streamlining, ease 
and speed, it is natural that manu- 
facturers should make their cam- 
eras conform to the times. As a re- 
sult, we have miniature cameras that 
are positive marvels on all counts. 
Among those using the very inex- 
pensive 35mm. motion picture film 
are included the Argus, Baldina, 
Candid Midget, Contax, Jubilette, 
Kine Exakta, Leica, Super Baldina, 
Retina, Robot and Weltini. Except 
for the Robot, these tiny cameras 
make negatives hardly larger than an 
air-mail stamp ... 1xl% inches, to 
be exact. Yet, owing to their pre- 
cision manufacture and fine lenses, 
enlargements in excess of 16x20 
inches are easily possible. Needless 
to say, these cameras are exceed- 
ingly popular among the traveling 
fraternity. Women especially find 
them of great value and convenience, 
owing to their tiny size and ease of 
operation. 

For those who may prefer slightly 
larger than “air-mail stamp” nega- 
tives, there is another group of cam- 
eras which appeals to many. Here 
we have cameras of folding and com- 
pact design producing half-vest- 
pocket and full vest-pocket negatives 
(154x2%4 inches). Several models 


Mr. Barleben is writing a series of ar- 
ticles to anvear each month in TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE and it is our hope that his 
articles will be helpful to all subscribers 
interested in amateur photography. If 
you should have any photographic prob- 


lems, Mr. Barleben would be glad to 
help. Just write a_ letter, enclosing 
three cents in stamps for return postage, 
addressing Mr. Barleben c/o TRAVEL, 
116 East 16th St., New York City. 
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This splendid exposure was made with the Rolleiflex camera, Agfa 
Superpan film and green filter. Exposure: _1/50th second at £:8, Photo- 
graph by Saul Bower, courtesy Burleigh Brooks, Inc. 


produce the coming favorite negative 
size of 24%4x2% inches (6x6cm.) In 
this group are found such well-known 
representatives as the Dolly Super 
Sport, Baldax V.P., Baldax Square, 
Baldaxette, Kodak Duo - Six - 20, 
Kodak V.P., Rigona, Plaubel Rollop 
and Welta ... to mention a few. 

A third group of somewhat differ- 
ent type... not so compact, perhaps, 
but certainly having interesting and 
valuable features to make up for 
this lack . . . consists of the small 
reflex cameras such as the Autoflex, 
Exakta B, Ikoflex III, Korelle Reflex, 
National Graflex, Rolleicord, Rollei- 
flex and Superb. These cameras of- 
fer full-size, ground glass focusing 
and composing, permitting the scene 
to be seen exactly as it will appear 
upon the negative. 

A fine camera, it must be remem- 
bered, is a life-time investment. To 
the traveler who must depend upon 
it to bring back home the fleeting 
scenes he may never have a chance 
to see again, it is well worth buying 
a high-grade instrument as a form 
of insurance against picture failures. 

The method of carrying the cam- 
era while en route is a problem eas- 
ily solved. The cameras previously 
mentioned can all be equipped with 
“eyeready’ cases of leather which 
permit the camera to be used with- 
out removal from the case. This ar- 
rangement is most agreeable and 
serviceable, for scenes will often 
arise suddenly, and unless the cam- 
era can be brought into action with- 
in a matter of seconds, many val- 
uable pictures are lost for all time. 

The camera in its case may be 
carried conveniently, suspended from 
the shoulder like binoculars. 

In future issues I plan to explain 
some of the points of photography 
such as exposure, filters, natural col- 
or, tropical photography, developing 
en route, etc., which will probably 
aid you in getting the kind of pic- 
tures you’ve always dreamed of 
bringing home. At this point, how- 
ever, I should like to stress a few 
important elementary suggestions 
that will help every camera owner, 
especially the beginner. 

One of the first things to do when 


buying a new camera is to become 
completely familiar with it and its 
operation. This may sound very fool- 
ish, but this simple precaution is so 
frequently overlooked by the best 
intentioned individuals. To cite only 
one case... I knew a young man 
who purchased a splendid camera a 
few hours before embarking for Eu- 
rope. On the trip .perhaps the 
only one he will be able to make in 
that direction . he shot several 
dozen rolls of film, 

On returning, he had the films de- 
veloped and was he disap- 
pointed! Barely a dozen out of the 
several hundred negatives came out 
with any degree of technical satis- 
faction . . . and not one could be 
called acceptable as a pictorial record 
or photograph. 

To make a long ...and sad... 
story short, his entire trouble lay 
in the fact that he didn’t bother to 
understand his new acquisition. He 
simply took it for granted that it 
would take pictures . . . without the 
aid of his judgment, understanding 
and guidance. He overlooked the 
fact that a camera is merely a tool 
that must be intelligently used be- 
fore it can produce good results. His 
pictures were unsharp, blurred, poor- 
ly exposed, drab, uninteresting. 

. The wise thing to do is to get the 
camera at least a week before leaving 
home. During this time there is 
ample opportunity to get acquainted 
with the particular instrument 
through practice and experimenting. 
Shoot a roll of film and charge it 
to experience ... it will give you 
the “feel” and “handling” of the 
camera and indicate any errors to 
which you may be susceptible. 

Read the instruction booklet that 
comes with the camera thoroughly. 
Train the fingers to push buttons 
and move levers automatically so 
that the making of a picture be- 
comes routine... like shifting gears 
on an automobile while driving. The 
experienced cameraman_ never 
bothers to see what his fingers are 
doing on the camera. . . they know 
their job .. . his entire attention is 
focused upon the subject being photo- 
graphed and not the mechanical de- 
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tails of the camera. 

Another matter that gives many 
individuals trouble is camera move- 
ment. The vast majority of amateur 
shooting today is done with the cam- 
era hand-held, and it is but natural, 
when making the exposure, to jab 
the shutter release suddenly . .. but 
without being conscious of it . 
with the result that the camera is 
caused to move, perhaps ever so 
slightly, but nevertheless sufficient 
to ruin the picture by producing a 
blur. 

Always hold the camera steadily in 
the hands and avoid jabbing the 
shutter release. Press the release 
slowly and firmly. Think of the 
marksman who, after taking careful 
aim through the sights of his rifle, 
“squeezes” the trigger until the ham- 
mer has sent the bullet on its way. 
His finger grips the trigger and the 
movement is more one of squeezing 
than pulling hence the name 
“trigger squeeze’ for this technique. 
The same principle can be applied to 
making exposures with the camera. 

As an additional precaution against 
camera movement, always use a shut- 
ter speed of 1/50th second or faster 
whenever possible. This will help 
considerably, but even so, holding the 
camera firmly during the exposure 
and the use of the “trigger squeeze” 
will completely eliminate blurred re- 
sults... at least as far as camera 
movement is concerned. 


CAMERA NOTES 


You'll find the ship’s photographer 
a most helpful and congenial indi- 
vidual aboard ship. He'll be glad to 
help you with your photographic 
problems. 


The Plaubel Makina, known as the 
“Rolls Royce of cameras,” increases 
its already wide scope by the addi- 
tion of an attachable focal plane shut- 
ter giving speeds up to 1/1,000th sec- 
ond. Another new item for this 
camera is a 35mm. film holder which 
permits 1xl¥%4 inch negatives to be 
made. This will be especially wel- 
come to those who want to shoot 
Kodachrome color pictures. 


The Oval Table Society announces 
that the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain exhibition of mas- 
terful photographs will be on display 
in New York City from December 
Ist to 14th inclusive in the Academy 
of Fine Arts Building. Photograph- 
ically-minded travelers will not want 
to miss this outstanding picture treat, 
which will be free to the public. This 
will be the only American showing 
of the exhibition. 


The Robot camera was the first of 
the sequence shooters to reach 
America. The Zeiss Tennax, the sec- 
ond, is due over here any day now. 
These tiny cameras make negatives 
an inch square’ in size and are 
capable of making exposures as 
quickly as the finger can push the 
button. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would vou like to have a sixty page, 
fully illustrated, wire bound book, en- 


titled, “Better Photography Made 
Easy”, to help improve your hobby? 
It is Free to All. Just send twelve 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing to:—A. P., c/o 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 


Take Your 


SNAPSHOTS 
IN NATURAL 
COLORS 


(Film transparencies) 


MIDGET 


Yes, this remarkable little camera 
can be loaded with 35 mm. 
Dufaycolor film or regular black 
and white .. . and will bring you 
back lively, accurate results. 

Equipped with an F4.5 Anastig- 
mat Lens in a focusing mount 
fitted in a Vario shutter... 
with speeds up to 1/100th part 
of a second. Measures 44% x 
24% x 2 inches, takes pictures 


Tx th. 
$21.50 


Eveready Case 


Trade in Your Old Camera 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. C.A.N 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 


Supply House 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 


THE MOST 
hel 
Abbess. 


IN THE WEST. 


ay 


The center of LOS ANGELES 
business and social activity 
. . . Between two beautiful 
downtown parks ... a few 
moments from everything. 
Where “you get so much 
more for so little more.” 
SIX FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


1500 CHARMING ROOMS 


Singles from $3.50 . 
Doubles from $6 © Suites from $12 


DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


NEW WINGS FOR AMERICA’S AIRWAYS 
(Continued from page 47) 


tests as to structural strength and 
characteristics are conducted on every 
airplane and engine before it is ap- 
proved by the government for air- 
line use. The manufacturer likewise 
conducts positive tests on the new 
equipment he builds before submit- 
ting it to the government for final 
testing. Once a plane is delivered to 
an airline, the system itself makes 
individual tests to incorporate their 
own ideas about passenger comfort. 
By the time a plane is placed on a 
regular air transport schedule it is 
technically perfect. After every two 
thousand hours of service the air- 
plane is completely dismantled for 
microscopic inspection of every part 
to keep it in the same state of per- 
fection in which it was delivered. 

The greatest single tribute that has 
been paid to the safety and efficiency 
of air transportation since its birth 
has been its recognition by insurance 
underwriters, who today consider air 
travel as safe a form of travel as 
other methods of transportation. 
Whereas the original air traveler of 
ten years back was a poor risk, today 
the air traveler can fly from coast- 
to-coast and have five thousand dol- 
lars coverage for a dollar A passen- 
ger on a five hundred to seven hun- 
dred mile flight is covered with the 
same five thousand dollar insurance 
policy for twenty-five cents. 

It can be truthfully said that the air- 
line business has this year outgrown 
its infancy. The air lines are now 
supervised as to rates, routes, poli- 
cies, expansions, mergers, equip- 
ment, etc, by a single group, the 
newly-created Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, just as steamships func- 
tion under supervision of the Mari- 


time Commission and as the rail- 
roads do under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is fitting 
that the nation’s first Air Travel 
Week comes simultaneously with 
the setting up of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority by the Federal 
Government to supervise and de- 
velop air transportation. 

As we pause to mark the en- 
trance into a new decade of air 
travel we can catch a glimpse of 
astonishing developments in the 
next few years. Preliminary tests 
conducted with four-engine trans- 
ports carrying from thirty to forty 
passengers indicate that by 1939 or 
1940, the air traveling public will 
be offered even longer non-stop 
flight schedules. The air lines are 
working toward the installation of 
a workable system for the landing 
of air transport planes by flight in- 
struments and a curved radio beam. 
Flying at even higher altitudes in 
the sub-stratosphere are in store 
for the near future. 

With transatlantic service in the 
offing, it is not difficult to peer in- 
to the crystal ball of the near fu- 
ture and see people speeding off to 
London or Paris for week-end 
trips just as they are flying to Ber- 
muda and Honolulu today—or on 
a two weeks’ vacation trip to Asia 
or a tour of Europe or South Amer- 
ica. In fact, the idea of some day 
making a flying trip around the 
globe on regularly scheduled lines 
in two weeks is not altogether vis- 
ionary, so rapid has been the 
growth of international and nation- 
al air transport in both speed and 
comfort of the passenger service. 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 
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Living Abroad 


ORVAL RICHARDSON takes 

not only his own family with 
him when he lives abroad but an- 
nexes an Italian family, a Florentine 
cat and a French dog. Their experi- 
ences told in Living Abroad (Lip- 
pincott) will strike a familiar chord 
in the heart of anyone who has lived 
in England or on the Continent for 
any length of time. 


W anderer 


EORGE DIGBY’S Goose Feath- 

ers (Dutton) is the cryptic title 
of the story of a journalist’s life 
from the time he went out to Cey- 
lon as a lad of seventeen to work 
on a tea plantation until, years later, 
in Japan he almost became publicity 
man for the government. In the 
meantime, Mr. Digby went to New 
Guinea to write up the Mandated 
Islands for an Australian paper, and 
visited the Solomon Islands. Goose 
Feathers is a warm, human document 
with unforgettable pictures of the 
people who filled his wandering life, 
from the Sinhalese girl who won 
his heart in Ceylon to Morton the 
Hangman and the mammoth Jorgen- 
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sen and his brood of half-caste chil- 
dren. 


Silver Mining in Mexico 


See Silver Magnet by Grant Shep- 
herd (Dutton) is the story of 
silver mining in the Sierra Madre 
mountains in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
written by the son of one of its 
outstanding pioneers. The story of 
these old silver mines, which were 
discovered in 1632, and the actual 
mining operations which began for 
the Shepherd family shortly after 
1880 is a valuable historical record. 


Cruising the Mediterranean 


ADELEINE SWEENY and 

John Lane Miller have been 
cruising the Mediterranean for the 
last ten years. Some of their ob- 
servations have already appeared in 
TraveL. Mrs. Miller’s book, Cruising 
the Mediterranean (Revell), is the 
accumulation of knowledge gathered 
during 80,000 miles of travel, plus 
an abundance of Mr. Miller’s excel- 
lent photographs and maps. This is 
an invaluable handbook for anyone 
who is planning a Mediterranean 
cruise and excellent reading for the 
stay-at-homes, 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


Taj Mahal, Agra, India 


sail P.O 


VIA INDIA, 

CEYLON AND AUSTRALIA 
—the route of romance. Also 
visit Malaya, Java and Bali. 
Many itineraries. Stopovers at 
your leisure — ‘round-the-world 
tickets are good for two years. 


IN NEW 23,500-TON SHIPS 
— built especially for the tropics 
—with air-conditioned dining 
rooms, built-in deck swimming 
pools in both First and Tourist 
Classes, telephonesin First Class. 


COMPLETE ’ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TRANSPORTATION AS LOW AS 


5564 


. using Tourist Class on the 
Atlantic and from London to 
Australia, Cabin Class on the 
Pacific, rail across North Amer- 
ica. With “Top Class” through- 
out... as low as $914. Itineraries 
arranged to suit your plans. 


Special Winter Cruise 
from London Jan. 20 in the famous 


"Viceroy of India’’— Fr. West Afri- 
ca, South America, South Africa, 
Atlantic Isles. 46 days, $482 up. 


Your local agent can book you via 
P & O and affiliated services to Egypt, 
Sudan, Iranian Gulf, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand. 10% reduction 
on through bookings to East and South 
Africa, Straits Settlements, Orient, 
made in North America. Or apply to 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 
_ FOR 100 YEARS 


P.O 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION, COMPANIES 


AND 
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BREVOORT 


Fifth Avenue at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK 


Famous Residential Hoiel 


Spacious’ room with running 
water, from $1.50 daily, 
from $10 weekly; with pri- 
vate bath; from $2.50 daily, 
from $12 weekly; 2 rooms 
and bath from $22 weekly; 
3 rooms and bath from $35 
weekly, 


Parisian Sidewalk Cafe 
Superior French Cuisine 
Wines and Liquors 
Grande Carte Du Jour 


Served in Cafe: 
LUNCHEON from 80c 
DINNER from $1.25 


Newly Decorated 
BANQUET ROOM 
Parties and Banquets a Specialty 
Phone: STuyvesant 9-7300 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
Poland - Russia 


S/S ‘““‘SCANPENN”’ 
S/S Ce 
Ss “ > 


CANMATI 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bldg. 


5 Broadway : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


FAR HARBORS 
Around the World 

6 months of leisurely, luxurious travel, leav- 
ing San Francisco. Jan. 1939, visiting 
New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, Indo- 
China, India, South Africa, etc. See the 
world’s fascinating places, seldom visited 
by any tour—Khyber Pass, Wondrous 
Angkor, Yunnanfu, a week on a houseboat 
in the Vale of Kashmir. A few vacancies 
in a limited party. Write: Deane Dickason, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


TE Te 


3000 MILES UP THE NILE 


All-catered journey, thru Egypt, the Sudan, 
Central African Lakes and mountains, Kenya 
Colony. Through connections on fine railway and 
river steamers—all comforts. Abundant game 
including elephants, and picturesque natives 
viewed from steamer decks. 2 
New York to New York—Reasonably Priced. 
For information apply 
Hamilton M. Wright, Rep. Sudan_ Railways, 
Suite 1729, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


TM 


TRAMP TRIPS 


Enotgh for company—but never -a crowd. 
Freighters, Banana Boats, Ore Ships and 
Cargo Liners sail to exotic world-wide ports 
across the pages of “THE TRIP LOG,” 
outlining hundreds of trips from 6 to 165 
days with pictures and maps, compiled by 
the actual ORIGINATORS of so many suc- 
cessful Freighter Voyages whose wide ex- 
perience is at your service. ‘‘TRIP LOGS” 
gladly mailed upon receipt of 10¢e STAMP. 
Tramp Trips, Inc., 270 B’way, N.Y. CO.7-3743 
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COMING 


FRANCE 


Oct. 1—International Motor Show Opens in 
Paris, 


Oct. 29—Gastronomic Fair at Dijon to No- 
vember 14. 
Autumn Salon at Paris to November 28. 
Noy. 25—St. Catherine’s Day in Paris. 


GERMANY 


Oct. 2—Reich Official Harvest Festival at 


Hameln. 
ee to 17—Lullus Festival at Bad Hers- 
eld. 


Oct. 16 to 18—125th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the “Battle of the Nations” near 
Leipzig. 

Oct. 16, 20 and 23 — Horse 
Munich. 

Oct. 16 to 24—Autumn Fair at Freiburg. 

Oct. 20 to 30—“Freimarkt”’? Fair at Brem- 
en. 

Oct. 31 to Nov. 7—Week of the 
Book at Weimar. 

Nov. 3—St. Hubert’s Festival at Brunswick, 

Nov. 6—St. Leonard’s Cavalcades in Up- 
per Bavaria. 

Nov. 10—St. Martin’s Festival; Children’s 
Torchlight Procession at Koblenz. 


Nov. 26 to Dec, 11—Christmas Exhibition 
at Frankfurt. 


Racing at 


German 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 7, 8—Competitive Music Festival at 
Leicester. 

Oct. 8 to 10—Pier Festivals at Southend- 
on-Sea, Ramsgate and Eastbourne. 

Oct. 10 to 15—Covered Court Tennis Cham- 
pionships of Great Britain at London. 

Oct. 12—The Cesarewitch at Newmarket. 
“Mop” Fair at Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Oct. 12 to 14—Michaelmas Fair at Ban- 
bury. 

Oct. 13 to 22—International Motor Show 
in London. 

Oct. 26—Cambridgeshire Stakes at New- 
market. 


Oct. 27 to Nov. 11—Fair and Exhibition of 
Antiques at London. 


Nov. 5—Guy Fawkes Day. 

Noy. 9—Lord Mayor’s Show, London. 

Dec. 4 and 5—Chrysanthemum Show at 
Bath. 


Dec. 5 to 9—Smithfield Club Cattle Show 
at London. 


ITALY 


Oct. 3, 4—Celebration of St. Francis at As- 
sisi. 


Oct. 1 to 31—The Ottobrate at Rome. 


EVENTS 


Noy. 1 to 15—Interprovincial 
tion at Bologna. 


Nov. 21—Festival of Madonna della Sa- 
lute at Venice. 
Nov. 25—Festival of St. Cecilia at Rome. 


Dec. 7 to 10—Festival of the Madonna at 
Loreto. 

Dec. 1 to 13—Feast of 
Syracuse. 


Dec. 6—Feast of St. Nicholas at Rome. 


Art Exhibi- 


Santa Lucia at 


SWITZERLAND 


Oct. 1 to 16—Grape Harvest Féte and 
Swiss Trade Fair at Lugano. 

Oct. 8, 9—Lake Maggiore Golf Champion- 
ships at Locarno. 

Oct. ae to November 5—S wiss Products 

eek, 

Nov. 14—International 
ships at Geneva. 

Dec. 6—Parade of the Wollishofer Santa 
Clauses at Zurich, 


Dec. 11, 12—Escalade Féte at Geneva. 


Tennis Champion- 


UNITED STATES 


Oct. 3 to_10—Annual Bass Derby at Rio 
Vista, California. 
Oct. 4 to 7—Cherokee Indian Fair, Cher- 
okee, North Carolina. 
Oct. 8 to _12—Model Yacht Races at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
San Diego County Fair at Del Mar to 
the 16th. 
Oct. 13 to Nov. 12—Narragansett Racing 
Association, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Oct. 14 to 16—Amateur Rodeo at Victor- 
ville, California. 
Oct. 17 to 20—National Eucharistic Con- 
gress at New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Oct. 22, 23—Old San Rafael Days, 
Rafael, California. 


Oct. 27 to 30—110th Cavalry Horse Show 
at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Nov. 11 to 13—Autumn Flower Show, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Nov. 11 to 13—Fall Regatta for the 
Roosevelt Trophy, Essex Yacht Club, Es- 
sex, Connecticut. 

Nov. 12—Fiesta of San Diego at Jemez and 
Tesuque, New Mexico. 

Nov. 12 to 21—International Livestock Ex- 
position at San Francisco, California. 


Dec. 12—Guadalupe Day Celebrations at 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. 


San 


If you are planning a trip later than this 
calendar covers and would like to know 


what is going on in the countries you intend 
to visit, write Mary Parker, Coming Events 
Editor,’ for further information. 


WHAT STRANGE 


POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess ? 


Wy Reke was the source of 
knowledge that made it pos- 
sible for the ancients to perform 
miracles? These wise men of the past 
knew the mysteries of life and per- 
sonal power. This wisdom is not lost 
— it is withheld from the masses. It 
is offered freely TO YOU, if you 
have an open mind. W rite for your 
copy of the free sealed book. Address 
SCRIBE C.0.B. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


Thm 
NLD? 


“td yyy ify 


MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available, Outside rooms from $2.00 
single. C. J. Cook, Manager. 


Sy Maal. 
+ CONTINENTAL 
Wastin DG 


Don't miss TANGIER 


on your next visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York by the Italian Line is this 
colorful resort that offers all the lure of ancient Oriental 
life as well as every comfort of home. Climate never- 


too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 


Tangier (Morocco), 


TOURIST 


OFFICE 
North Africa 
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Can You Create 
A Beautiful Room? 


Could you take an empty, box-like 
space enclosed by four plain walls, a 
ceiling and a floor, and out of your 
imagination create a finished room of 
outstanding beauty and charm? Would 


you know exactly what kind of furni-- 


ture and furnishings to buy to achieve 
the effect your mind pictures? Could 
you avoid mistakes ? 


ARE YOU SEEKING A 
CAREER? 


You will find the profession of in- 

terior decoration wonderfully interest- 
ing and lucrative. This exceptional 
profession offers varied opportunities to 
meet your individual needs. 
There is no keener enjoyment than this 
use of your creative talent. But in all 
artistic work, there is certain knowledge 
that you must have—basic facts and 
principles that are the tools with which 
you work in expressing your creative 
talent. These basic facts and princi- 
ples, you can learn easily and quickly’ 
in your spare time, in your own home, 
through the 


ARTS AND DECORATION 

HOME STUDY COURSE 

IN INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION 


This course consists of 30 lessons de- 
voted to period styles, furniture, color, 
textiles, arrangement, lighting, and the 
modern, as well as all the fundamental 
facts and principles of interior decora- 
tion in general. These lessons are pro- 
fusely illustrated. They constitute the 
best reference “‘library’’ you could pos- 
sess on interior decoration. 

Before you are half way through. the 
lessons, you will find that they are en- 
riching your life and developing your 
artistic talents, and you will realize how 
quickly they will open the doors to the 
career of professional interior decora- 
tion. The instruction is individual and 
personal throughout and the cost is 
small. 

Send this coupon for information. 


! Arts & Decoration Home Study Course, 
1 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
! Without obligation 
about your Home Study Course with costs, 
terms and all details. 
| 
! 
l 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


If 
you plan 


to visit New York, 
you will appreciate 
the atmosphere of quiet 


ease and the air of gra- 
cious living. Conveniently 
located, just a few blocks from 
Grand Central Station, Fifth 
Avenue and Rockefeller Center. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 E. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


Single rooms $5—$6—$7 . . . Double 
$8 — $10, Parlor Suites with 


private serving pantry. and 


electric refrigeration $12 and 
$15 daily. A few of its de- 
lightful rooms and suites 
are now available at 
attractively low 
monthly rates. 
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When You 
\ “GO EMPRESS” 


via Hawaii 
to the Orient 


Laughter and leis await you in Hawaii when the Empress of 
Japan and Empress of Canada stop over en route to the Orient. 
Or go direct from Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama in 10 
record days with the Empress of Russia or Empress of Asia... 
then on to Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila. Stay with your ship while 
she makes a complete six-week 
round trip with 15 days ashore 
at fascinating ports. It’s the 
“cruise way” to see the Orient. 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Ca- 
nadian Pacific: 41 offices in 
U. S. and Canada. 


EMPRESS OF JAPAN « PACIFIC SPEED QUEEN 


PICTURESQUE FILIPINOS CULTIVATING RICE A CURIOUS AINU TRIBESMAN TAKING TEA 


